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an TJilustration 
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. THE BLESSING OF THE ASHES ; By 
the Author of ** Moravian Life in the Black Forest " 
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of Pearls ” $ 
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TIC-SANO_ 





be seen testifying to its efficacy. 


Of all the principal Chemists. Prices, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. 


JOYCE & CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, SOLE AGENTS. 


VEGETABLE 
REMEDY 


The Proprietors of this Medicine gre in a position to state 
positively it has given relief where all other remedies have failed. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”—Morning Post. 

It can be taken with perfect safety by persons of the most delicate constitution. 
Every one with a tendency to these diseases should try it, Numerous testimonials can 


‘Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, 
Gravel, 
Sciatica, 
Nervous and 
Sick Headaches, 
Lumbago, 


AND ALL 


Kindred Complaints. 





** Tt is a very Pleasant and 
Elegant Preparation, 


TURNERS 
TAMARIND 
auaranteed Truthful. COUGH EMULSION 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

“T know nothing equal to it for distressing Coughs.” 
—‘“I believe, the best medicine for the Throat and 
Lung:.”———“* The Tamarind has been quite a boon to 
me.’’=—‘‘ Invaluable to Speakers and Singers.” 


30 DROPS ON LUMP SUGAR. 


AGENTS,—All Wholesale Houses, and any Pharmacist or 
Chemist in the Kingdom. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 











2s, 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, accordin to size, to PAGE D. WUODCUCK, 


PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL. COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER, 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. ibd., 
Qd., and 4s, 6d, each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 


Calvert Street, RWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post. 








-.G.H.JONES 





Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 
nn aetas ora an 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only p2rfectlv painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of Lond n, Paris, Berlin, 
Vien ta, Philitelpria, ant New York. hese teeth are adinsted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, Platina, &c., by Mr. @. H. Jones, on his per- 


fecteit svst+»m, which is »rocected by HER MEATaGSE R's ROVAL 


LGEcTerRs Patent 


The Duily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1378, says—‘‘ Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, aud with prize medal teeth is 


incomparable.” 


Mitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most receut improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
daily use. Consultation Free. : et 
TH® GUINEA OABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS, for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and Gums. in cut glass stoppered 
bottles aad haudsome gilt-mouated Leather Toilet Oase, with Lock and Key, Forwaried di-ect on rec+ipt of Post Office Order, or may be 
ordered through say Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale, Barcuar & Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 





| THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


|. (Te 


Y WORLD FAMED 


mi/BLOOD MIXTURE.) 


Trade Mark.—** Blood Mixture.’’ 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 
seeds ortarstdle: Beurey, Berecet all kinds Gutsend Bleed Dissnen, 
pega, ane ecgemeed am 
- SP Gaatiens teens he one ohdoemn, or Soar isa ctemte tn he Pucoelatos 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist 
APOTHECARIES® HALL, LINCOLN, 
+ London Depdt, 150, Oxford § treet. 
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bg RIVATE WARD 
OF THE FRONTIZR MOUNTED POLICE, CA~™ COLONY. 


the 


REATs , i HOUSE 1] bie E 4 1 Se ven is 
one du n the ground, and is just | h to hold 
our daily quantum of two loaves. W l r, water, 
salt, and BORW! OKs S BAKING POWDER. My bread 
often surprises 1 ,itis so light, and w! ‘ snow: some 
of our men will insist that I have ‘been the trade,’ and 


nothing I can say will convince them to the contrary.’ 


BORWICK’ 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded Four Gold Medals for its Supe rior 
Quality, and nvaluable where Yeast cannot be 
obtained, esp lly in the Bush and the Gold Fields. 
This article is also indispensable for making cake, scones, 
puddings, and all kinds of pastry light and digestible 
Sold ( t ld. & 5 6d. & 1s. boxes, 
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gene? t yrdinary eare th l retain their 
original se fine ss and prime condition unin ! for years. 





CUSTARDS Ve. nOUT EGGS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL GUSTARD POWDER 


Yor mak delicious Custards in less time and at half 
usu al xpense. It is recommended as an agreeable 
addition for all kinds of Puddings, Tarts and Pies; also 

r stewed Fruits and Rice 
cheap and reaay Table Delicacy always at hand. 
Sold (with full directions) in 1d. & 2d. pkts. & 6d, & Is. 


Manufactory—24 CHISWELLIL STREET, London. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, March, 1880,—Advertisements and Bille for “‘ Golden Houre” shouid be sent to 
Maz. J. W. Gruzn, 64, Paternoster Row, E.0., by the 18th of each month, 


The Art of Conquest is Lost without the Art of Eating. 
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“Yes; when I suffer from a 
brain o’erwrought, 






Excited, feverish, worn from la- 
boured thought — 







Harassed by. anxious care or |\ 
sudden grief, 










=| I run to Eno and obtain relief. 













A Barrister at-law, whose years |\\ 





now number above fourscore. 














I* THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT IS AN IMPERATIVE 
HYGIENIC NEED, or Necessary Adjunct : it keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory 
diseases, and removes the injurious effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. By 
natural means it thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and 
over-cerebral activity, nervousness, irritability, worry, &c. 
PALFITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, frequently called (or 
mistaken for) HEART DISEASE :—“ On the 14th of Aprii I purchased a bottle of your FRUIT SALT, not feeling 
very well at the time, and it had an effect that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had suffered more or less since the 
year 1841 from Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly during the last few years. The least thing would produce it during the 
day, and at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose of FRUIT SALT Palpitations 
suddenly ceased, and have not since returned. Out of gratitude for the benefit which I have received, I have recommended it 


,to all my friends both in London and Yarmotth; at the same time I feel it a duty to state the above facts, of which you can 


make whatever use you please.—I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, TruTH. 


How TO PREVENT THREE GREAT SCOURGES OF LIFE—CONSUMPTION, 
BLOOD POISONS, AND EPIDEMICS—by pleasant, simple, and natural means.— 
In an able paper published in the pages of the British Medical Journal, Dr. W. R. Ross states that liver derangement almost 
invariably precedes Consumption. By using the FRUIT SALT the blood is kept pure (by natural means), and the deposit of 
poisonous matter in the lungs prevented. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is particularly valuable. No traveller should leave home 
without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous forms of fever, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, very often causing 
apoplexy, heart disease, and sudden death, &., are prevented and cured. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is one of Nature’s own 
products. It contains all the valuable saline constituents of Ripe Fruit in a portable, agreeable, and simple form, and is in 
every respect as harmless as the juices of fruits from which it is obtained. In Pimples and Blotches on the Face, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and Depression of Spirits, Bilious Headaches, Wind or Flatulence, Constipation, Heartburn, &e.. it is most useful, for 
not the least of its recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the natural way in which it relieves the system of effete and 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of Fevers and other dangerous diseases), which, if retained, poisons the: blood, and its 
advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand when required. Its preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs 
of modern chemistry. In hot or foreign climates it is invalaable. 
rT 3 GuccEss IN LIFE.”—A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 
of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit,—ADams. ; é 
UTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked f ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without _ 
C it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 2e, 9d, and 4s. 64, 


Prepared only at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, §.£., by J. ¢. ENO'S PATENT. 
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FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED ges 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add @ heaped-up teaspoonful of BorwicK’s Baxina Powpzp 
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AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BR 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 

Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 

to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 6 
G. WakBRINER, , 
Representative for the English Eahibitors at the 
International Exhibition, Havre; late Instrue- 

tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 











Cl 


with a little salt, and thoroughly mi while in a DRY state; then powr om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which 4 little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it tnto 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiocx’s Baxina Powpmr; as for bread, with 


= ee 


milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balle the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo asoer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, anc in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, jooun 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


KIDNE 
VIGOR 
efficacic 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, *“ 








DISCOUNT 


STATION ER. 


HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


146, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 


DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880, 


O. C. C. PEN.—When 


PENS, INKs, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK. 
(Office of the “Scholastic World,’’) 


: NOTICE FROM: * THE STATIONER.” 
** Bill Stuinps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 


10w that Mr. Phillips is ready with a new pen, the “Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
Fleet Street in general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 
und to be considered cheap by the public at 1s. 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 





DED THe Winvow Buinp QF: THE PERiIecp | 


1S THE ONLY VENETIAN 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,!IT ts 
LicHT, Fixes tN HALF THE USUAL Space, El EGANT 
In APPEARANCE,ANO IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE * MANSION 
A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 


VDERS, 


> WE ure 


| SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 










FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 
Verses by Miss M. E, Sutptey, author of “ Bernard 















l, _ HODKINSON & CEARKE Hamilton,” 1d., or 9d. per dozen, 
er V) CANADA WORKS, : ‘ 
g oouieal sang Sete SWELL So FINSBURY ‘SQUARE LONDON. ALSO 
y, WO pro- AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. , The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
submitted — Verses, Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 
se yOu can naiepenc : .LONDON: 
puvez, 9, Minster Buildings, Church Street. WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


PowpzEBE 
t of cold 
ighly into 
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And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and Is. Tins, 
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THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


6d., 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
E.C, powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
@fficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
ER for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, 
) 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
T remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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TOOTH-ACH FE INSTANTLY CURED BY 
BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


Of all Chemists. 
ls. 14d. per packet. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘I consider BuNTER’s NERVINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


| 


FORMS A STOPPING-—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—“ For si) 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side i 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights 
but, having used Bunter’s NEerving, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but car 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.” 





SILK WORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
ITH Nine Illustrations, See the Laprgs’ TREASURY 
for February, price 6d. ; by post 7}d. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 
AYSIE TREVOR’S MARRIED LIFE, a_ Serial 

M Novel of unflagging interest, by J. BeRTAL, is com- 
menced in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
and will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 

NCE TOO OFTEN ,a Complete Tale, by J.C. Hamriton, 
author of ‘‘ Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly. Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &c. 

MOFA OR TIDY. A New and Arrractive Desien, 
Ss easy to work and satisfactory when finished, is given 
in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containing 
also ‘‘ Miss Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by Mrs. WARRE. 


London: BEMROSE AND SONS, 10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


COLOURED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES an 

Nine Vfull-paged Ittusrrations of the Most 
FasHitonaBLe Costumes clearly described, are given in the 
“ LADIES’ TREASURY” for January, price 6d. 


‘‘ The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a highl; u 
creditable performance. But although the Editress keep’? 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems to 

take an equal delight in helping them in those numerou: 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day.”— Wake. 
Sield Express. 


FF\HE LADIES’ TREASURY is in reality a Househol 

Magazine. In these days, when education in domesti 
ma tters is so much insisted upon, we know of no magazin 
better calculated to help to forward the work.—Prestor 
Herald, 


Sixpence Montuty; by post, 7}d. 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Pest 16 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood. They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comicrt and safety. ‘Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.” 

Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 
Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road. 








NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post “r 
—_ 

Office Savings Bank. 
A Neat Cloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the W.V 


Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of Norz.- 


J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2.0 ices, 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upor 


the human system have only recently been recognised. 

5 acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus give 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS, } 1.2) sc. 


It absorbs al 


Sold in Tins, 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | == ™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d, each. 


BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d, each. 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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ANTISEPTIC, DETERGENT, DISINFECTANT. 

Househol: The most healthful, agreeable, and re- 
in domestic freshing Toilet Soap in the World. By 
) magazine its daily use, freedom from eatestions 
— Preston diseases is secured ; the comple 





proved; pimples, blotches, ne 
ness removed ; and the akin made cl 
smooth, and lustrous. 

Highly and extensively re “om 
nended for the Toilet and in all cases 
of Cutaneous diseasa by Mr, ‘d 

STARTIN, M R.OS., Surgeon to St 
John's Ho spital for Diseases of the 
in; the late Mr. J. STARTIN, M.D, 
F R. ¢.S.; Mr. McCALL ANDERSON, 
M.D., F. F. P.S., of Glasgow ; and 
the other leading members of the 
Profession. 

Post “In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.’’—Lancet. 
“It is the only true antisoptic soap.” — British Madical Journal, 


In TABLETS, 6d. & 1s. each, of all Chemists. 
ting the W.V. WRIGHT & Co., Southwark St., London. 


Nore.— All Trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and imita- 
ow, tions, whether colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against 


forthwith 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 






BY MRS. H. B, PAULL, A yR 
E11 
CHAPTER IX.—THE NEW HOME, 
; ML. ICE RAYNOR, when she found 
verse } domicile: 1 I < he me 
Vy 1 lf d 1 in a 
= BK such she had never in her 
¥\ei life known before, felt at fir 
Sy \e life k bef felt first 
~ bewildered, and, to use a homely 


proverb, ‘like a fish out of water.” 
] 
ly 


Her early training had tended to destroy 
all timidity or shyness in the presence of 
strangers, but Mrs. Elverton and the “ girls,” 
as she called them mentally, were so different 


from those with whom she had once been too 
intimate, that her natural boldness of speech 
foresook her. 

‘There was a something also in the voice 
ind manner of Mrs. Elvertonthat daunted her, 
notwithstanding the gentle refinement with 
which she spoke to the pupils and herself on 
that first evening while at tea. All this did 
not interfere with her appetite, for Alice in 

etited from her father a healthy and robust 
constitution, and after so long a journey she 
enjoyed the good things set before her with 
great relish. 

On rising from the tea-table, and looking 
forward to being reieased from the restraint 


Mrs. Elverton’s presence, that lady said 
‘Laura, my dear, I have arranged for Miss 
Raynor to sleep in your room; I shall be 


pleased if you will make her acquainted with 
the rules of the house.—This is Miss Carring- 
ton, Alice,” added Mrs. Elverton, turning to 
the new-comer and introducing Laura Car 
lington, a girl of eighteen, by name. 

Alice had accompained Mrs. Clare more 
than once in her visits to the “ gentry” of 
KXenneton, and had to some extent acquired 
. knowledge of the manners of good society, 

but all this at school puzzled her. She stood 

silently staring at the young lady with an ill 
concealed smile of contempt on her face, and 
quite at a loss what to do. 

Laura Carrington, however, came to the 
rescue: she had he: ard enough of the orphan 
gitl’s early history to excite kindness and pity 
ar her heart, and as Mrs. Elverton spoke she 
advanced with easy, graceful politeness, and 
held out her hands. 

Alice returned the hand-shake, and 
followed, with her new friend, the rest to the 
study. 
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The girls 
stood asideto let her pass in first, then one and 
an other of the younger pupils came forward, 


Here again she was puzzled. 


th the evident desire to remove. from them 


new —— all feeling of strangeness. 
“ Are you col » Miss Raynor ?” asked one, 
as she placed a chair near the fire, while an- 
other brought 2 footstool for her feet. A 
third offered her a book, till Laura Carring- 


ton, noti ing an unpleasar it Neary on the 
face of the new-comer, said, ‘‘ Miss Raynor 
is tired, Sophy; it is very kind to offer her a 
book, but I think she wants to be quiet.” 
The girls took the hint and remained silent, 
while Alice, apparently ignoring their existence, 
sat looking into the fire with the same ill 
tempered expression which Laura Carrington 
had noticed. 

I'he room was in comparative silence, for 
those who were not working, employed 
themselves in preparing lessons or exercises 
for the next day. 

Presently Alice 
abruptly and exclaiming, ‘ 
that my boxes are not unpacked ; 
a light in my room ?”’ 

‘ The gas is lighted, you have 


startled them all by rising 
‘Oh dear, I forgot 
can I have 


only to turn 


it up,” said Laura ; “let me come and help 
you. I dare say Martha has uncorded the 
boxes.” 


Alice restrained her ‘first impulse to refuse 
this offer, and said, ‘‘ Thank you, I should 
like help, please; you are very kind.” 

Laura rose instantly, and the two girls left 
the room together. 

To the surprise of Alice a bright fire 
burned in the small grate. 

“Do you have fires in your bedrooms?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, in damp or very coll weather,” re- 
plied Laura as s| he turned up the gas. “ Mrs. 
a a s rules of conduct are rather strict, 
but she does everything she can to keep us 
in he ealth and make us happ py.’ 

‘This isnot like schools that I have heard 
said Alice. ; 
‘““No, indeed,” replied Laura, laughing, “ it 
is more like home—better than some homes, 
[ have no doubt, and Mrs. Elverton is as kind 


of” 


and loving to us as any mother, and we all 
love her.” aati 
‘As well as your own mothers?” said 
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Alice, with a slight touch of scorn in her 
tone. 

‘‘ Four of us beside yourself, Alice Raynor,” 
said Laura, with girlish dignity, “have 
neither father nor mother, and three have 
each lost one parent, while in one case the 
survivor has married again. Mrs. Elverton 
prefers pupils of this kind because she can 
make them feel as if they were neither home- 
less nor motherless.” 

Alice after this reply remained silent, only 
speaking when asking for advice in the 
arrangement of the articles as they were 
taken from the boxes. - 

A knock at the door was followed by the 
entrance of Agnes Forrester, the youngest of 
the pupils. “I’m come to say good night, 
Laura dear,” said the girl of thirteen, throw- 
ing her arms round that young lady’s neck, 
and kissing her affectionately; then she 
turned to Alice and held out her hand. 

An impulse for which the self-indulgent 
girl could never account made her stoop 
and kiss the gentle face as she returned the 
“ good night.” 

“ Are you a teacher here?” asked Alice 
after the child left the room. 

Laura Carrington turned and looked at 
the speaker with a flash of pride in her soft 
gray eye, that told a tale of natural temper 
quite at variance with her usual demeanour, 
and she exclaimed, ‘“* What ?” 

But the next moment it was gone, and 
Laura spoke again in a soft voice and tone 
of regret: “ Forgive me, Miss Raynor—I am 
sorry—I was wrong to feel offended. We 
have no lady teachers here excepting Mrs. 
Elverton. Nearly all our instruction is re- 
ceived from masters who attend daily. We 
are taught to act rightly when alone, and to 
govern ourselves and influence the younger 
ones.” 

‘Do you tell tales of each other, then?” 

“ Tt is not necessary ; we are taught to feel 
that we are never alone, that God is present 
and His eye always upon us, and that He 
knows when we do wrong.” 

This was all new to Alice, but she passed 
it by and asked again, ‘Shall you be a 
governess when you leave school?” 

Laura had hef pride in check now, yet 
she said quietly :— 

“ Mrs. Elverton’s pupils are all highly 
connected and well-bred, and most of them 
are heiresses to large fortunes, and are 
placed here by trustees. My late father’s 
brother is the Earl of Portleigh, and I am 


Countess of Portleigh, next year. These are 
mere circumstances of birth, Miss Raynor, 
and nothing to be proud of ; I only speak of 
it to show you how unlikely it is that any of 
your companions here will be obliged to earn 
their living as governesses.” 

Alice Raynor was struck dumb, and 
Laura Carrington, looking at her watch, 
said kindly, “It is eight o’clock, Alice—let 
us call each other Alice and Laura, shall 
we?” 

“ Tf you wish it,” replied Alice ; ‘I have no 
objection.” 

‘‘We all do so,” said Laura, “it makes 
us feel more like sisters; and now your 
boxes are empty and all your things put 
away, shall we go downstairs?” 

“Do you think I may go to bed instead ?” 
said Alice ; “I feel rather tired.” 

“Of course you may, and the sooner the 
better. I will come up to bed very quietly, 
so as not towake you. Our time for retiring 
is nine o’clock. Good night.” 

Something in the expression of Alice 
Raynor's face caused Laura to resist the 
impulse to offer to kiss her, and she left the 
room with not the most favourable impres- 
sion respecting her new companion. 

Left to herself, Alice drew a chair near the 
fire and gave way to conflicting thought. 

“How absurd of uncle to send me here 
amongst the nieces of lords and dukes and 
other swells! They’re polite and humble 
enough now, but I could see the flash of 
pride in Laura Carrington’s eye when I asked 
her if she was the teacher; and I dare say 
the others will be showing the same pride 
when they get used to me. But I’m not 
afraid ; I can give them back as good as they 
send. It’s all very nice and jolly, I'll 
own that,” she continued after a pause, 
“ and if I’m to carry out my plan it must be 
here. There are lots of books in the library 
that will tell me all I want to know, and I'll 
try to imitate the soft sawder and follow 
the fantastical rules. We shall see. I'll 
make that Mother Elverton believe I’m the 
greatest saint in her school.” 

We do not wish to present to our readers 
a model home in which young ladies can be 
moulded to a certain pattern, and lose their 
identity. Not only would such an attempt 
be impossible, but it would militate against 
the laws of nature, by which no two persons 
or characters are formed alike. There were 
no such monstrosities among Mrs. Elverton’s 
pupils as young girls with old heads on their 
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admire and imitate noble qualities, high 
principles of honour and integrity, and that 
gentleness of words and manners from which 
originates our name of “ gentlewoman,” was 
the aim of Mrs, Elverton. 

She taught them to look upon deceit as 
meanness, upon untruthfulness as cowardly, 
and above all to follow our Saviour’s rule to 
“love your neighbour as yourself,” which is 
the true foundation of all real politeness. 

For many years her influence and example 
had never entirely failed with even the most 
troublesome pupil, as she already expected 
Alice Raynor would be. And not only 
mistress, but pupils, had seen enough on 
that first evening to criticise and to con- 
demn. 

Agnes Forrester’s bedroom companion had 
stopped outside the door, while Agnes went 
in to wish Laura “ good night.” 

“Won't you come in, Florry?” she had 
whispered, 

“No,” replied Florence Harvey, a girl a 
few months older than Agnes, “I don’t 
want to say good-night to that new girl, I 
don’t like her ;” so Agnes, as we know, went 
in alone. 

Talking in the bedrooms was not entirely 
prohibited by Mrs. Elverton. To ensure 
truthful answers to her questions as to their 
conduct when alone, she was careful not to 
require impossibilities. 

The first words of Agnes, therefore, when 
the girls reached their bedroom, were a ques- 
tion. 

“‘ Why don’t you like Miss Raynor, Florry?” 

“T think she’s bad-tempered and deceitful, 
and her great black eyes stare at you so, I 
declare she made me feel quite uncomfort- 
able; and then I saw she could scarcely help 
laughing when Madame introduced Laura to 
her.’ 

“Madame’”’ (as the young people were 
taught to address and speak of Mrs. Elver- 
ton), and Agnes spoke again, “‘ Madame says 
we should never judge people too hastily ; 
perhaps we shall like her better after a bit.” 
And the gentle girl's words came true. 

Alice, with her motive still strong within 
her, fell into rules, controlled her worst feel- 
ings, assumed, in the presence of Mrs, Elver- 
ton, the gentlest and most unselfish manners, 
and made such improvement in her studies 
that her letter at Christmas to Dr. Milner 
raised his fondest hopes. 

True, Mrs. Elverton’s keen and penetra- 
ting judgment did not yet believe in Alice ; 
she could often by her manner distinguish an 


under-current of many evil qualities, but sh© 
passed them over with the pitying thought: 
“ Poor child, I can only wonder that she is 
so far civilized and tamed, when I think of 
her father, and his early training of her 
young days while he lived.” 

And so, with now and then little outbursts 
among her companions, and reproofs or 
earnest, loving advice from Mrs. Elverton, the 
time passed on, and brought nearer the event 
which Alice had often in days gone by 
thought of with proud exultation, the day 
on which Frederick Danvers would attain 
his majority. 

“T ought to be there, I ought to be by his 
side as his affianced wife ; and so I would if 
he hadn’t gone to my uncle. Oh!” and the 
interjection was uttered aloud, “I wonder if 
he has been making love to that parson’s 
daughter? I must find out. What can I do? 
She never shall be his wife; or if she is, I’ll 
separate them, even if I have to commit 
m-——” 

The unuttered word brought to her memory 
one Sunday evening not very long past, 
when Mrs. Elverton had kept her young 
people at home from church on account of 
the rain. 

This staying at home, instead of being re- 
gretted by the young girls, was often a cause 
of great satisfaction. On these occasions Mrs. 
Elverton would refer to some sad event of 
the past week which had appeared in the 
newspapers, perhaps of suicide or murder, or 
of money embezzled from his employers by 
some young man who had been led into debt 
by evil companions, and thus by one act de- 
stroyed the character he had till then deserved, 
and then in despair had taken his own life. 
When the undisciplined girl half uttered the 
fearful word, there came to her mind the 
words of Mrs. Elverton.—‘ Very seldom can 
suicide or murder among educated people 
be traced to any cause so certainly as a 
love of self-indulgence. I wiél/ have this, I 
must have that, whatever it costs me: I 
must have a finer house or more expen- 
sive clothes, I must do as other young nem do, 
let the consequences be what may, and these 
consequences are realized, money 1s stolen, 
discovery follows, and disgrace or a prison, OF 
even murder and suicide, are the results.” 
“ Just what I am doing,” said Alice to herself 
as the memory recalled those searching words. 
‘I want to please myself, and be the mistress 
of Manor Park at amy cost; and I wish to 
prevent Frederick Danvers from marrying. 
another, or if he does, to separate them after 
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they are married, even if it should end in 
murder. Badly as my father brought me up, 
I know ¢hat is wrong, and I don’t want to be 
hanged ! ‘Oh !” she exclaimed aloud,” “what 
nonsense I am thinking of ! of course I could 
not do such a dreadful thing as that. There 
are many ways of carrying out my wishes 
without anything so horrible; and one has 
just come to my mind, a jolly thought too, 
and see if I don’t carry it out.” 

The tea bell put an end to these reflections, 
and Alice presented herself at the table 
in such radiant good humour that the sociable 
meal passed pleasantly amidst much mirth. 

Mrs. Elverton’s sway did not consist in 
checking harmless fun, especially at the tea 
table. 

The 27th of May arrived; in two days 
Frederick Danvers would be of age, but 
Alice never hinted at the fact. She would 
have said that fortune favoured her, for 
Laura Carrington had gone to pay a visit to 
her uncle, and to be presented at the Queen’s 
Drawing-room ; Alice therefore occupied the 
bedroom alone. Never had Alice Raynor made 
herself more agreeable to her companions in 
the study than on the evening of the 28th. She 
engaged in a game of draughts with Florence 
Harvey, played duets with Agnes, and wished 
Mrs. Elverton good night, with such loving 
earnestness, that no thought of wrong entered 
that lady’s mind. 

The May morning dawned without a cloud. 
Many of the young people were in the 
garden before breakfast, breathing the fra- 
grant air which rises from the dewy earth in 
early spring. 

No morning lessons oppressed the minds 
of the early risers at Elm House; they 
were free till the eight o’clock breakfast bell 
rang, and were carrying flower-baskets and 
garden-scissors while busily engaged in 
gathering and arranging a bouquet for the 


“T wonder what keeps Alice so late?” 
said Florence Harvey presently; “she’s 
generally up early.” 

“TI don’t think she cares to go out before 
‘breakfast,” replied another ; “ I dare say she’s 
got a lazy fit this morning. Where is the 
wase, Agnes?” 

‘In the study,” she replied ; “ we'd better 
go in there and arrange the bouquet; the 
gardener will scold us if we throw leaves on 
the lawn.” 

The fragrance of wallflowers, May blos- 
som, and lilac saluted Mrs. Elverton’s 


at the sound of the bell, and her eye was 
pleased also as she entered the room, for the 
graceful laburnum drooped around pyramids 
of horse-chestnut blossom, and surrounded 
with its bright amber the polyanthus and 
ferns in the vase of flowers. 

The young ladies had seated themselves, 
and the servants were assembled for prayers, 
before Mrs. Elverton noticed the absence of 
one of their number. 

“Where is Alice Raynor?” she asked, 
rather anxiously. 

The girls had almost forgotten her ex- 
istence, and one of them said, “ We haven't 
seen Alice at all this morning, Madame; 
perhaps she is too ill to get up. Shall I go 
and see?” 

““No, my dear.—Martha, just run up and 
inquire; perhaps Miss Raynor may not be 
well.” 

But as the housemaid left to obey, a presen- 
timent of evil rose in Mrs. Elverton’s heart— 
to be realized too soon. Martha’s rapid 
footsteps were heard descending the stairs, 
and presently with a blank face of alarm 
and astonishment she rushed in and cried, 
** Please, ma’am, Miss Raynor is not in her 
room, and her bed has not been slept in at 
all!” 

Mrs. Elverton with difficulty preserved her 
calmness as she said, “ Miss Raynor must be 
on the premises somewhere. Martha, you 
and Esther can search the house and grounds 
carefully while we are at prayers; go at 
once.” 

Mrs. Elverton was very pale, even to her 
lips, and she felt that a few words of Scripture 
and prayer alone would calm her, and so it 
proved. When the two servants returned 
with the news that they and the gardener 
had explored every spot inside and out of 
the house, and that a box addressed to 

Dr. Milner was packed and corded in the box- 
room, she said in calin tones, “‘ We will have 

breakf:st now, my dears ; Alice has no doubt 

gone back to her uncle, especially as her box 

is addressed to him. I cannot account for 

her leaving in this sudden manner, but no 

doubt I shall hear from her very soon, and 

this strange conduct will be explained.” 

The girls obeyed in silence, yet various 

conjectures and opinions were formed among 

them not very far from the truth, which was 

confirmed when, in answer to a letter from 

Mrs. Elverton to Dr. Milner, he wrote with 

regret to say he had seen nothing of his 

niece, and requested that her box should be 





olfactory nerves as she descended the stairs 


forwarded to him when convenient. 
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It was a severe blow to Mrs. Elverton. 
Since the establishment of this undertaking 
at her husband’s death twenty-five years had 
elapsed, and no disgrace of this kind had 
ever occurred to distress her. 

Dr. Milner’s regret that he had persuaded 
his friend to admit his niece induced him to 
express in the strongest terms the vexation 
he felt at having done so, and exposed her 
to so much painful annoyance. As for the 
neighbours and the friends of the pupils, they 
still maintained unshaken confidence in the 
lady who had so often by her gentle influence 
been successful with other undisciplined 
girls, and they all came to the conclusion that 
a young lady who could so far forget herself 
as Alice Raynor had done, was better away, 
and totally unfit to be the companion of Mrs. 
Elverton’s pupils. 

This conclusion, however, was not assented 
to by the kind-hearted lady till weeks had 
passed in waiting for letters from Alice, and 
in trying to discover her whereabouts, but 
without success. Then Mrs. Elverton be- 
came hopeless respecting Alice Raynor. 


CHAPTER X.—THE GIPSY'’S WARNING. 


63 HATEVER’S the matter, children ?” 

cried a neat, respectable-looking 
woman, one of the townspeople who had 
been enjoying the squire’s good cheer in 
the park. ‘“ Why, one would think a mad 
bull was at your heels.” 

The little girl of eight clung to her mother 
and hid her face in the folds of her dress, 
but her brother, a sturdy boy of ten, ex- 
claimed, with panting breath, ‘“‘ Mother, it 
be the gipsies, and Polly was frightened of 
em.” 

“ And thee was too,” said Polly, raising 
her head to speak, “and thee said they 
would steal me and take me away.” 

‘‘ Where didst thee see em, Jack? They 
wouldn’t allow such as they in the park.” 

“No, mother, them’s in the field there, by 
the shrubbery, and there’s lots a-talking to 
’em over the hedge, and giving them 
money.” 

“ Well, never mind, keep here wi’ me, and 
the gipsies won’t harm ye.” 

The children’s report was quite true : long 
before the hour when Frederick Danvers 
enticed Constance Emerson into the shrub- 
bery, that he might tell her undisturbed all 
that was in his heart, a large number of 
young men and women had assembled in a 
secluded corner of the park, close to the 





boundary line that separated it from the 
field. 

Sometimes for fun, but more frequently 
with a superstitious belief in the gipsy’s 
power to prophesy their future truly, the 
young men and maidens were “crossing the 
palms” of the handsome gipsy woman with 
silver, to obtain, as they hoped, a glimpse of 
that future which is so wisely hidden from 
our eyes. Even while blushing and resist- 
ing, the country maidens allowed the palms 
of their chubby hands to be examined, and 
listened with aweestruck credulity to the 
picture of the wonders in store for them so 
poetically described by these wonderful 
people. The great bell from the house 
summoned the children to their longed-for 
and expected tea and cake, and a general 
rush took place towards the tents situated at 
the opposite extremity of the park and be- 
neath the shade of lofty trees. 

In a few minutes the three gipsy women 
were deserted, andas two of them turned away, 
the third followed quickly and said, as she ~ 
placed several silver pieces in the hand of the 
elder, “ There are my earnings, mother, I do 
not need them ;’ and turning away abruptly 
without waiting for thanks, she pursued her 
way up the field, keeping close to the shrub- 
bery. 

“ How shall I manage to get in without 
being seen?” she said to herself. “I must 





see him ; have I not risked everything to do 
so?” Then with a sudden start she added, 
“Oh, this must be the shrubbery that I’ve 
heard th: i say is tike the maze at Blenheim 
Park, where Henry the Second concealed 
fair Rosamond and Queen Eleanor poisoned 
her. Oh, I can well understand her feelings. 
A woman scorned can do anything. Love! 
Ha! ha! it is revenge, not love, in such acase. 
I can easily climb that hedge,” she added as 
she drew nearer, “and when once I’m in the 
grounds I can learn enough from the servants 
to enable me to foretell the future of Frede- 
rick Danvers.” 

While she spoke the gipsy paused for a 
few moments to discover in the hedge the 
easiest spot at which to climb. As she thus 
stood with her tall figure erect, the dark eyes 
flashing, and the long black ringlets which 
hung round her face escaping from beneath 
the scarlet hood which confined them, she 
well deserved the epithet applied to her by 
the young people whose fortunes she had 
told,—‘‘ That handsome gipsy !” The cloak, 
open at the throat, did not quite conceal the 





full bust nor the bare rounded arms, and con- 
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trasted well with the folds of the blue petti- 
coat. Her feet were without shoes or stock- 
ings, and she evidently felt the difference 
when with a bound she exchanged the soft 
green grass for the undergrowth and tangled 
branches which crossed the paths at that 
point of the shrubbery. 

Yet she did not flinch, but continued her 
way till she had reached its deepest recess, 
where the paths were less intricate, and to 
her great relief covered with grass. Here 
she paused and looked around and above the 
high bushes in every direction. 

“T must have some beacon to guide me to 
the house by-and-by; it is light till after nine 
now, and all the rabble will be gone, so I 
must wait till then. Ah, all right, there is the 
bell turret over the stables,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘that will guide me, and I’ll sit 
here and rest, for I am getting tired.” 

The gipsy was about to throw herself on 
the ground when a rustling among the leaves 
startled her. She paused and stood breath- 
less and motionless to listen. Then she 
heard leisurely footsteps, and at last voices. 
Nearer and nearer they came, and she was 
about to turn and fly when the footsteps 
paused, and as she recognised one voice she 
came to a sudden stop, and stood as immov- 
able as a marble statue, even while her heart 
beat, and every nerve quivered with the effort 
of listening. Not, however, a difficult matter, 
although Frederick Danvers’ words were soft 
and low, for the path in which he told his 
love to Constance Emerson was only sepa- 
rated by one growth of bushes, and the gipsy 
heard it all. 

Panther-like she stood with eyes of fire, 
dilated nostrils, through which the breath 
came quickly, and every evil passion ex- 
pressed in her face, as if about to spring upon 
the speakers and destroy them in her fury. 

At this moment the soft voice of Constance 
Emerson was heard ‘“ Shall we go in, Frede- 
rick? I feel tired.” 

“ Frederick ! she calls him Frederick ! and 
he will marry her!” she exclaimed, almost 
aloud. Then as the sound of their footsteps 
retreated she checked herself. “I must be 
cautious ; I have heard enough, I know what 
todo. I must bide my time. Suppose I 
find out the path they have taken and follow 
them? It will help me by-and-by.” 

Cautiously, and with the silent tread of 
bare feet she advanced and entered the path 
in which she knew they had been standing. 
Stealthily she followed as she hoped in their 

-track, sometimes pausing in a difficulty, and 








then reassured by the sound of not far dis- 
tant voices. 

“TI need not go any farther,” she said at 
last ; there is an opening into the park. Ican 
find my way now, although I’ve never been so 
near the house in my life before. There they 
go arm in arm,” she continued, advancing a 
little nearer the opening. “ Enjoy’ your 
triumph for a few hours, Fred Danvers, it 
won’t last long.” 

The gipsy retreated into the thickest en- 
closure of the shrubbery, and throwing her- 
self on the ground leaned back against the 
trunk of a tulip-tree which grew amongst the 
shrubs, while the gaily-coloured petals of the 
flowers fell in showers into her lap. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps approaching. 
She rose quickly, and at the same moment 
that a turn in the winding path gave her a 
glimpse of the intruder, she observed at a 
little distance from her on the ground some 
black object which threw out patches of 
brightness in the sunlight. ‘A brooch,” she 
said to herself. “I'll secure that before he 
comes. He is returning for it, sent by her, 
no doubt.” Another turn in the path had 
again concealed the owner of the footsteps, 
but the gipsy had in that one glance recog- 
nised Frederick Danvers. 

But her eager determination to obtain the 
brooch was baffled. Even as she stooped 
to pick it up he stood before her. 

*“ Woman! touch it if you dare!” were 
the words that arrested her intention, and 
gave her the opportunity she sought. “ How 
came you here ? Begone, or I will have you 
taken before the magistrate as a trespasser.” 
But the gipsy stood still and listened, to all 
appearance calmly indifferent, while envy 
jealousy, mortification, and deadly revenge 
were raging in her heart. 

She waited while Frederick picked up the 
brooch, but when he raised himself, in we nder 
that she did not attempt to escape, her looks 
and attitude literally appalled him. 

*‘ You dare to threaten me with a magis- 
trate, Frederick Danvers? do you know who 
I am, and that I can tell your fortune? Now 
hear me. You have to-day been making love 
to Constance Emerson, you have asked her 
to marry you, and I tell you now that from 
the day she becomes your wife you will never 
know a happy hour till her death. Don’t 
send for the police, Frederick Danvers,” she 
continued sneeringly, as he looked round to 
discover if a servant was near. “TI will go 
when I have said my say. Do you not 
recognise the gipsy girl ?” she added, as she 
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threw back the hood, allowing the long black 
ringlets, released from their confinement, to 
fall round her ina cloud. “Ah, yes, I see 
you do,” as Frederick started back in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Now hear me;” aad her voice 
sounded wild and unearthly, and recalled to 
the listener’s mind the Pythoness of an- 
cient Greece. 

“You have thrown me off for another, and 
if you marry her I tell you once for all I 
shall devote my life to trying by every means 
to cause you misery and unhappiness.” 

Frederick Danvers, as he listened appalled, 
began to imagine that the girl before him, 
whom he recognised too surely, had inherited 
madness from her father, and was becoming 
hopelessly insane. He made an effortto soften 
her. 

“*T asked you of your uncle honourably, 
and he refused me; am I to blame?” 

“Shall I tell your future wife that?” she 
asked scornfully. 

‘Just as you please,” he replied; “she 
will pity you, but she will not believe you. 
Your manner, your appearance, and above 
all, your words, are those of a mad woman.” 

“ And if I am mad,” she exclaimed, not 
sorry to increase the alarm her consummate 
acting had caused, “who made me what I 
am? Farewell, Frederick Danvers ; I know 
my way out of your domains, and you will 
not send for the police now, soI am quite 
safe.” 

Thus speaking the gipsy turned and left 
him standing as if transfixed to the spot, while 
with torn and bleeding feet she escaped be- 
yond the boundaries of the park, and made 
her way across the field to the gipsy’s tent. 

The whole camp, consisting of men, women, 
and children, were seated on the grass out- 
side enjoying a savoury meal, of which they 
kindly asked her to partake, when she made 
her appearance. 

“Presently,” she replied, “but let me go 
into your tent and wash my feet first; you 
see I am not so used to walk about bare- 
footed as you are.” 

“No, indeed, lady,” said one of the wo- 
men, as she glanced at the bleeding feet pity- 
ingly ; “comeinto the tent, and I’'ll bring you 
water and a towel at once.” 

“ Thank you,” said Alice, for the pretended 
gipsy having thrown off her disguise and dis- 
covered herself to the reader, we can men- 
tion her name, “and I do feel very tired 
and famished. When I've got on my shoes 


and stockings: and changed my dress, will 
you bring me in a little of that stew that 





smells so tempting, and let me stay here till 
dark ?” 

“To be sure we will, lady,” said the wo- 
man as she brought forward the clothes which 
the gipsies had honestly taken care of. “I’m 
sure you have paid us well for what we’ve 
done, and I do hope you’ll win the wager, for 
I never saw any one look more like a real 
gipsy than you did, and you tell fortunes like 
them too.” 

Alice smiled, but the excitement she had 
gone through had produced exhaustion new 
to her healthy frame, from which she did not 
quite recover, even after she had enjoyed the 
meal provided for her by the gipsies. Throw- 
ing off the gipsy attire, and resuming her own 
dark dress, she sat thinking over what she 
had done during the past two days, and her 
reflections were not all entirely satisfactory. 

She had left a comfortable home and kind 
friends. A letter would reach her uncle the 
next morning from Mrs. Elverton, the con- 
tents of which would surprise and pain him. 
The girls at Elm House would be taught 
to look upon her conduct as disgraceful, 
What would they think of her if they knew 
all! 

Then her mood changed, and she said to 
herself, “ I don’t care, I am free ; I can do as 
I like, and go whither I please without ex- 
pecting every moment to be called over the 
coals for bad temper or vulgarity. I can’t 
endure such restrictions. I was not used to 
them in my childhood, and I can’t be altered 
now. How my father used to hate what he 
called ‘lardy dardy ways!’ and I’m sure the 
polite manners people make ‘such a fuss 
about are nothing else. I hope Sally has 
got my letter; she'll give me a bedroom, I 
know, and by-and-by I’ll have a house of my 
own and grand furniture, only let me once 
place my foot on the boards of a theatre. 
Didn’t I act the gipsy well? It wasn’t all acting 
after I heard that love-making ; but I’ve had 
my revenge. I’ve made Fred Danvers miser- 
able, that’s one comfort. If he’d let Constance 
Emerson alone, and remained unmarried, or 
even married some one else, I shouldn’t have 
cared; but I know it was her insipid baby 
face that made him change to me; and T’ll 
never forgive her. He'll make her unhappy 
now, never fear, for he’s soft enough to 
believe my threats; and let her find out 
that he’s not at ease about something, and 
that’s enough for the present. Oh, I can’t 
sit here any longer,” she exclaimed, starting 
up, “ this tent is stifling ; I must get out into 
the fresh air, or I shall be suffocated... Why, 
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it’s past nine,” she added, looking at her watch | allow the wild words of a jealous woman to 
as she hastened from the tent. “It will be trouble me! In the disguise of a gipsy, too! 
quite dark by the time I reach the station, Her uncle ought to know of this; but how 
and if I go across the fields I am not likely can I tell him, or, indeed, how can T mention 
to meet any one at this hour ; besides, this the fact of her visit to any one? I would not 
bonnet and dress have not been seen in let Constance hear of it for the world. I 
Kenneton, and the thick Shetland veil will thought Alice was safe at Clapham; and after 
hide my face.” ‘all she is but an undisciplined child. 1 
“T am going now, good -bye,” she said wonder if Dr. Milner knows of her absence 
aloud as she encountered the gipsy party ; ‘from school ? Very likely not. I shall say 
“ thank you for helping me, and I know you Il nothing about it to him, however, unless he 
keep your promise not to say a word about speaks of it.” 
this in Kenneton. Should you do so, I fear} By this time he had reached the house, 
it might make it necessary for you to be taken and had to a certain extent recovered from 
to the police court as witnesses, which would his agitation. 


not be pleasant.” | Laura stood on the verandah as her brother 
“No, indeed, lady, we gipsies are not so ascended the steps. 

fond of the roof people as to make us talk “4 “ Where is Constance ?” she asked. 

them about our doings ; besides, you've been| “In the house somewhere,” he replied ; 


kind to us, and we’re not ungrateful.” “she dropped her brooch, and I have been 
“And I shall never forget your kindness to fetch it.” 
to me,” she replied. ‘‘Good-bye, little ones,” | “Is it all settled ?’’ she whispered, observ- 
she added, as she threw amongst them a ing his paleness, 
handful of halfpence to be scrambled for,and; ‘ Yes, Laura, dear Constance has promised 
then drawing down her veil walked quickly to be my wife. ” 
from the field. 
Alice Raynor was all right. She had suc- 


: : : “i : CHAPTER XI.—‘' NO GUIDING STAR.” 
ceeded for a time in rendering Frederick | 
Danvers unutterably miserable. Her pre- N the evening after the interview that 
sence there in any way would have startled has been described between Frederick 


him, but that she should come upon him in Danvers and the gipsy, a young girl, closely 
the guise of a gipsy, and that she could be veiled, arrived at Kenneton station, at least a 
possessed of such evil passions as she dis- mile distant from the town after which it was 
played, for a time almost paralyzed him. ‘named, and asked for a ticket to Winchester. 
Her bitterness against Constance Emerson One of the porters looked curiously after the 
for having, as she said, caused him to change young passenger as she walked from the 
towards her, was a home-thrust too near the booking office to the platform; it was not a 
truth to be set aside. The prophecy that if customary circumstance for a lady to be 
he married that young lady he would never alone at the station at such a late hour, 
know another happy hour, and the fierce much less to be a traveller by the night mail 
longing for revenge expressed by the mis- unattended. However, when the train came 
guided girl, made him dread he knew not panting into the station, and several other 
what. passengers hastened to enter the carriages, 
Even in the present day, and in matter- the porter stepped forward and asked, ‘‘ What 
of-fact England, as Frederick Danvers well class, miss?” 
knew, jealousy had sometimes prompted| ‘First class,” was the reply, in a haughty 
secret or open murder, and as he thus tone. She had seen the other passengers 
reflected a pang of agony shot through his arrive, and knew too well that they were 
heart, and he said to himself, “Can I for- Kenneton farmers and others, on their way to 
sake my darling? Can I give her up, and _ the market at Basingstoke by the night mail, to 
leave her to battle the world alone, because be in time for the best hours of business soon 
she is threatened by a mad woman? No; after sunrise. 
my arm shall protect her: as my wife alone | ‘*T’ve baffled them,” she said to herself as 
will she be safe, and if my love can secure the porter closed the door of the carriage. “I 
her happiness, as I do think it will, what | saw old Denton and his son looking very 
have I to fear?” ‘hard at me, and one or two others, but I had 
Then common sense came to his aid, and | my ticket, and I knew none of that lot would 


he again reflected: “What a fool I am to) take first class ; besides, the train doesn’t stop 
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till it reaches Winchester, so I shall be alone 
all the way.” 

The porter had his own reflections too 
about this lady passenger. ‘‘I’m blest if that 
‘ere stuck-up young madam ain’t jist like 
that good doctor’s niece, that used to be 
running arter the young squire; and her 
uncle had to send’ her packing. What’s her 
up to now, I wonder, at this time o’ night? 
I see her fayther once ; he war dressed like a 
gentleman, but he looked more like a jail- 
bird in the face, and his darter be jist like un, 
and sure I be she'll take arter him too; what's 
bred in the bone is sure to come out in the 
flesh.” 

Meanwhile Alice had made herself com- 
fortable on the cushions of the carriage, glad 
of the rest after a day of excitement. But 
her fear of being carried beyond Winchester 
kept her from sleeping, and she could only 
doze for a few minutes now and then, to 
wake up with a start and look at her watch. 
Not for worlds would she be carried on to 
Basingstoke, to have to alight in the flaring 
gas, and perhaps be recognised, and even 
spoken to, by those who knew her uncle 
so well. 

The train stopping at Winchester put an 
end to her fears on this score, for excepting 
the railway officials and the driver of one fly, 
which she hastily secured, the peaceful in- 
habitants of the cathedral town had retired 
to rest. 

“Drive me to a_ respectable hotel,” 
said the young lady, addressing the driver. 
Alice Raynor might object to the rules 
and restriction of refined society, but she 
could appreciate the comforts and luxuries 
attainable with money, of which, at the 
present, she possessed enough in cash for 
immediate use, and its value in jewels and 
ornaments given her by her kind uncle. 

The fly driver, a respectable, fatherly man, 
set down the unprotected girl at the door of 
a comfortable roadside inn, and ina low tone 
specially placed her in the care of the land- 
lady. 

Alice smiled inwardly as she overheard 
the remark, and immediately determined to 
assume the rd/e of a forlorn maiden as the 
landlady advanced and said, “You look cold, 
my dear, come with me ;” and as she complied 
she found herself presently in a snug bar 
parlour in which a bright fire burned. 

‘*‘ Thank you,” said Alice, in a timid voice ; 
“this feels like home. I missed my train, 
and I was afraid to go on to London by my- 
self so late, so I stopped here.” 








“ Very sensible of you, miss ; but do your 
friends know?” 

“Oh yes; I telegraphed to papa before I 
started, and I’m very-tired. May I go to a 
bedroom ?” 

‘Certainly, I’ll show you to the room my- 
self; but won’t you take anything after your 
journey ?” 

“TI don’t feel hungry, but I could take a 
glass of wine with a biscuit.” 

Alice had seated herself when requested, 
but her efforts to keep up the character she 
had assumed, so opposed to her own real 
nature, were becoming irksome. “I have 
had acting enough for one day,” she said to 
herself as she drank the wine and ate one 
biscuit ; then rising, she took up her leathern 
bag with its silver clasps, and said, “ I’ll go to 
my room now, if you please. No, thank you, 
I can carry it myself,” she added as the 
landlady offered to take the bag from her. 

“ Cautious,” she said to herself. “Ah, my 
young lady, you’re not such a fool as you 
pretend to be.” 

Alice, when left alone in the pretty country 
inn bedroom, with its soft feather bed, 
lavender-scented sheets, and white hangings, 
carefully locked herself in. Then her mood 
changed, and a hearty but inaudible laugh 
showed that she was enjoying some joke. 
“To think how I gulled that landlady and 
the cabby, who looked upon me as a poor 
benighted damsel in need of protection and 
motherly care! I, that used to be left at the 
door of a theatre by my father at eleven and 
twelve at night, to walk home by myself 
through London streets, when I was only 
thirteen, and [looked almost as old then as I 
do now. Heigho! if uncle and Mrs. Elverton 
only knew how well I am acquainted with 
what they would call ‘low London life,’ how 
they would shrink from noticing me! After 
all, perhaps, it was a good thing that uncle 
found me out when father died. I didn’t 
know then, but I know now, that I might 
have sunk lower and lower till—ah,” she 
continued with a shudder, after a pause, 
“I’m awful bad, I know, but not wicked 
enough for that.” 

Surely Alice Raynor's good angel stood by 
her on this night, for she ended her soli- 
loquy with a sigh. “ Heigho! I feel so tired 
and miserable that I declare I am almost 
inclined to go to uncle to-morrow after all, 
and ask him to forgive me and take me 
back ; I’m quite sure he would not say no.” 

But, alas ! these thoughts were evanescent, 
and without a single petition for guidance or 
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protection Alice Jaid her head on her pillow; ‘“ Fresh air!” thought Alice, whose mind 
and was soon fast asleep. reverted to Clapham Common and the fields 


The morning sun shone brightly into the; near Manor Park. But she made no re- 


room as at eight o’clock the chambermaid | mark, for a really pleasant breeze came fresh 
knocked at the door with hot water. | across the ill-used river, once the home of the 
Alice, scarcely awake, merely answered, | noble salmon ; and a pleasant preparation for 
“ All right!” and the girl, finding the door | tea, with eggsand watercresses, fresh butter and 
locked, placed the jug outside and departed. | a cottage loaf, graced the table in the parlour. 
Gradually Alice became conscious of her} “ Where is my room?” asked Alice, “I’m 
position, and then the events of the preced-| longing for a cup of tea and some of these 
ing day were recalled by memory. | nice things, but I should like to take off my 
“T must rise at once,” she thought as she} hat and cloak and wash my hands.” 
sprung out of bed and began todress hastily,| “Come along then,” said Sarah; ‘your 
“I’ve no end of a lot to do to-day. Oh!) rooms are upstairs, over mine, and the front 
didn’t I think last night of going back to drawing-room is to be your sitting-room. 
uncle, and doing penance for my misdeeds ?| It’s cost a good deal to furnish, but you said 
Not if I know it. NowI’m free I’ll keep so. | you wanted two rooms.” 
Why, I must have been suffering from indi-| ‘All right,” replied Alice; but after 
gestion or a fit of the blues. Wait till I’ve| looking at the close, half-furnished apart- 
had a good breakfast, and I shall be ready! ments, she silently determined to let them do 
for anything.” And so it proved. At ten} only for a while, and then take others. 
o’clock she was at the station, and sent a} ‘Oh my! you are altered,” said Sarah, as 
telegram from Ada Vernon to Sarah Brent,} Alice entered the parlour and placed herselt 
of whom we shall hear more by-and-by.|at the table; “you’re not much taller, but 
Then she took a first class to Waterloo, and/| your skin is fairer.” 
long before eleven was on her way toLondon| ‘You used to call me ugly,” said Alice, 
at express speed. Still it was nearly five | laughing. 
o’clock in the afternoon when a cab stopped; “Well, you’re not ugly now; and, what’s 
at a semi-respectable street turning out of the | more, you look like a lady.” 
Waterloo Road. | “ Perhaps I do, but don’t talk about it; I 
A slight feeling of disappointment rose in| declare it’s horrid to be a lady. You must 
the heart of the girl, who had thrown off all| speak softly, and never laugh loud, and be 
restraint, and determined to act for herself} what they call ‘refined and gentle ;’ and 
in the world, with “no guiding star” but her} then this is rude, and that is not proper, and 
own undisciplined heart. Nearly five years) you have to give up to each other, and not 
of pure country air, and equally pure asso-} be selfish. Oh, I can’t tell you what a bore 
ciations, had obliterated real London from) it has been to me, and so I’ve cut it. It’s 
her memory, or at least that part in which|all very well to have lots of money, and 
she had been brought up from her child-}a grand house, and beautiful dresses and 
hood. ‘The entire absence of restraint, the| jewels, and nice dinners and fruit and all 
noise, the singing and laughter amid flaring | that, but I can’t stand so much fantastical 
gas; the lighted theatres, the acting, the | nonsense.” 
company, the gay dresses, the excitement,| ‘Well, Alice,” remarked Sarah, I must 
alone remained in bright colours and dazzling | say I like having to do with real ladies in my 
distinctness. | business better than with those vulgar rich 
The house she entered on this summer! people. You never can fit them; and be- 
afternoon, after paying for the cab, was per-| cause the dresses don’t make them look like 
haps the cleanest and most respectable in| ladies they say I haven’t made them properly.” 
the street, but to her it felt close and stuffy,| “ Well,” said Alice, “I suppose I ought to 
and as she entered her friend’s parlour she | look like a lady, for my mother was one 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Sarah, do open the window ! | really—but that’s no matter to me ; I like to 
I shall be suffocated.” be free, and I’ve come to London to make 
“We shan’t be able to hear ourselves| my fortune; and you must learn to call me 
speak if I do,” was the reply, “so I'll open) Ada, and remember that my name is Vernon, 
the folding-doors ; you won’t mind it’s being not Raynor. Did you tell the landlady 
my bedroom, and there’s beautiful fresh air that ?” 
from the river comes in through that| “Yes,” replied Sarah, “and the bills for 
window.” furniture are made out to Miss Vernon. Have 
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you got the money to pay them? Here 
they are.” 

“T should think so,” replied Alice, as she 
took the bills from her friend and glanced at 
the total. “Don’t you be afraid, Sarah; I 
won’t let you in for my debts, never fear.” 

Perhaps in writing to Sarah Brent and 
choosing to reside in the same house with 
her Alice Raynor had made a sensible ar- 
rangement. But good sense had nothing 
whatever to do with it so far as Alice was 
concerned. 

She remembered the young dressmaker 
several years older than herself, the youngest 
child of a respectable mechanic, and, like 
Alice, an orphan. A short time before John 
Raynor’s death Sarah had managed with her 
hardly-earned savings to set up in business 
for herself, and her cleverness, quickness, and 
gentle manners gained for her many good 
customers. 

During Sarah Brent’s apprenticeship she 
had lodged in a suburb of London, not many 
doors from the small house occupied by 
Raynor. The black-eyed, gipsy-like child 
aroused her sympathy, and her neglected con- 
dition excited the girl’s pity. Little by little 
she gained the attention of Alice and invited 
her into her one room. Here by coaxing 
and petting she would sometimes - prevail 
upon her to submit to the washing and comb- 
ing she so greatly needed, rewarding her for 
her compliance with tea and bread and butter, 
and sometimes a piece of cake as a great 
treat. But Alice was not a child to bear i: 
dulgence ; she took all that Sarah did for he. 
as a right, and so completely gained the 
upper hand that the kind-hearted young 
woman was only too glad to hear she had 
been taken to reside with her mother’s rela- 
tions after the sad death of her father. 

The influence of association and teaching 
while with her uncle and at Clapham had not 
been entirely useless in the case of Alice 
Raynor. 

“‘T suppose I am too young to live by my- 
self in London,” was the thought that sug- 
gested itself when she resolved to try her for- 
tune in that good and evil city. “I'll find 
out Sarah Brent when I’m ready to go ; she'll 
do anything I ask her, and I’m sure she'll 
never betray me if I’m inquired for, or the 
detectives are sent after me. But uncle 
wouldn’t do that; and see if I won’t make a 
fortune very soon, and marry some lord or 
other, as actresses often do. I don’t suppose, 
after what I said to Fred Danvers, that he’ll 


too great a coward. Ifhe dares, let him be~ 
ware of me, that’s all!” 

And now with this inexperienced deter- 
mination to make her own fortune, and re- 
vengeful purposes towards an innocent girl, 
Alice Raynor has come to London, and chosen 
as aprotector, in name only, a woman who 
she fancies will give way to her in every- 
thing. 

Well for Alice Raynor that the friend she 
thought so yielding and soft could set her 
face like a flint against any laxity of conduct 
in her undisciplined companion. Alice 
Raynor had not been more than a month in 
London when she discovered this quality in 
the quiet young dressmaker. 

One evening she came downstairs and pre- 
sented herself to Sarah Brent, attired in a style 
of magnificence which literally dazzled the 
eyes of her humble friend. Over the white 
dress of tarletan and lace which she had worn 
at the county ball was thrown a scarlet opera 
cloak lined with white silk. Her neck and 
arms were encircled by coral beads and 
bracelets, and a coronet of the same beads 
confined her hair. Altogether she looked so 
beautiful that for a few moments Sarah ap- 
peared to be struck dumb while she gazed, 
even as the bird is fascinated by the rattle- 
snake. At last she recovered herself and said, 
“Are you going out, Alice, dressed like 
that ?” 

“Ves,” she replied, “I am going to the 
opera.” 

* Who with?” 

“You; but you must get ready quickly, 
I'll pay for your ticket.” 

“ Oh, Alice, I cannot go; this dress must 
be finished and sent home to-night or very 
early to-morrow.” 

“Then I shall send for a cab and go by 
myself,” 

Sarah rose from her seat and exclaimed, 
“ You cannot, Alice Raynor, it is impossible. 
No respectable woman so young as you are 
ever goes alone to the opera, or, indeed, to 
any public place of amusement even plainly 
dressed ; and if you were to go dressed as you 
are, even with me, the gentlemen would sup- 
pose you were far otherwise than what you 
are.” 

“And do you think I care for that ? As if I 
couldn’t send them off with a flea in their ears 
if they interfered with me! I mean to go by 
myself just as I am, unless you will put away 
your work and come with me.” 

“T cannot, Alice ; it isa dress for a funeral, 








venture to marry Constance Emerson, he’s 





and I have pledged my word to get it done. 
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Oh, Alice dear, do wait till I can go with you, 

and pray do not dress yourself up in that 
manner, I : 

“‘T shall dress as I please, without asking 
you,” she replied, haughtily. ‘“ Let me pass; I 
will ring the bell and send for a cab.” 

“You shall not send for a cab, Alice Ray- 
nor ;” and the young dressmaker’s face was 
white even to the lips, yet the words were 
firm and distinct. ‘‘ You shall not disgrace the 
memory of your mother by acting in a 
manner that will make you looked upon as 
one of those unhappy women I dare not 
name. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, but I shall go nevertheless! Stand 
out of my way, fool; what do I care what 
people think of me, if I know it is not true?” 

‘“‘ Hear me, Alice Raynor,” and the usually 
quiet voice was clear and distinct now. “ If 
you leave this house in a cab to-night, and go 
to the opera alone, I will at once telegraph 
to your uncle, and ask him to come quickly 
and save you from destruction.” 

“ Sneak, traitress !”” exclaimed the baffled 
girl, in unrestrained fury, and at the same 
moment lifted her hand and struck the pale 
cheek of the woman who was acting as her 
guardian angel a violent blow with the open 
palm. 

Then she rushed from the room, and Sarah, 
who stood listening, heard her enter her own 
apartment, shut the door violently, and lock it. 

“‘ Saved this time,” said Sarah to herself, 
sinking into her chair and putting up her 
hand to her burning, tingling cheek. ‘I am 
sorry I had her here, and yet if I send her 
away and leave her to herself, what will be- 
come ofher?”’ And the woman, whopossessed 
that real Christianity which is never obtrusive, 
finished her soliloquy by saying, “I can pray 
for her, that’s one comfort.” 





CHAPTER XII.—QUITE HOPELESS. 


HE sun rose bright and warm over the 

pretty town of Kenneton on the morning 
after the gala day which celebrated the coming 
of age of its owner. The breakfast-table was 
laid in readiness for Dr. Milner in the old- 
fashioned but comfortable dining-room of 
Lawn House. This apartment, as well as the 
large bedrooms, still retained the square 
dormer windows, with their latticed openings 
and diamond panes. The centre frames 
stood open outwards, and the sweet morning 
air, loaded with perfume, pervaded the room. 
The stable clock struck eight, and at the 
sound Janet started up, exclaiming, ‘‘I think 





Mary, and tell him it’s gone eight.—Ah, 
wouldn’t I let him sleep thin!” she continued 
to herself as the woman left the kitchen. 
“ Dinna I ken how that puir body kept him 
up half the nicht ; for the clock struck one jist 
after I heard him come haime, and there’s a 
letter for him too, and I ken well its fra the 
leddy wha’s got the care of Miss Alice ; and 
oh! and mebbe there'll be some bad news to 
worrit him, and he'll be after eating nothing. 
I'll just go up and put it out o’ his sicht.” 

Janet when excited, or in thought, generally 
relapsed into her native dialect, although the 
many years of her residence in England had 
“‘ made her talk like an Englishwoman,” as she 
used to say, but her accent was unmistakable 
still. 

She had scarcely succeeded in accomplish- 
ing her design when she heard the doctor come 
downstairs hurriedly and ring the dining- 
room bell. In a few moments the coffee, 
eggs, and toast were placed before him, while 
Mary waited for the usual questions. 

“ Any summons for me, Mary?” 

* No, sir.”’ 

“ Then desire James to bring the brougham 
round as soon as possible.” 

Mary left the room to obey, and after 
giving the coachman the orders she returned 
to the kitchen. 

‘“‘Did the master see the letter?” asked 
Janet. 

“No, and he’s eating as if he hadn’t a 
moment to spare. Don’t let him go without 
the letter, Janet, it may be important.” 

“ All richt, lassie, I’ll gang in whiles.” 
Janet gave her master five minutes longer, 
and then proceeded to the dining-room, and 
knocked as usual before entering. “ Will ye 
want something more, doctor ?”’ she said. 
“No, thank you, Janet, I have plenty 
here, but you wish to ask about dinner, I 
suppose ; get what you like. I fear I shall be 
late, and——” 

“The dinner’s all right, sir,” she said, 
“and I’m taking up your time whilst, but 
I’d like to hear if Miss Alice be well in the 
letter?” 

“Letter! what letter, Janet? I have had 
no letter.” 

Janet was close to the table by this time, 
and moving different articles upon it, till 
she exclaimed, “Oh dear, and here it is!” 
and drawing it from under the bread platter, 
with which she had herself covered it, she 
placed the letter in the doctor’s outstretched 
hand. 
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“TI dare say Alice is well, Janet,” he re- 


: marked as he opened the envelope; “I'll 
> tell you in a few moments.” 


Ah, Janet, your harmless and kind-inten- 
Would 


Did you regret not having done 









} so when you saw the pallor as of death ta 
| spread over your master’s face as he hastily 
' read the first few lines ? 


‘Sir! Dr. Milner! what is it? is she dead ? 


| Oh, my dear master!” and rushing to the 


sidcboard she brought out the brandy, and 
quickly poured a little into his cup. 
He drank it without hesitation, and then 


» asking himself if he might not relieve his 


mind by confiding in the faithful old servant, 
who had known him and his sister in their 
childhood, he said :-— 

“Don't be alarmed, Janet, the letter 
startled me at first. Alice has left Mrs. 
Elverton’s secretly, without any clue to her 
whereabouts. ‘That lady’s only hope is that 
her father’s relations Have found her out and 
enticed her away. Better that,” he con- 
tinued, as if reasoning with himself—‘ better 
to suppose that than to imagine a young, 
impetuous, unprincipled girl in London alone 
or perhaps worse. There is the brougham, 
Janet, I must not stay talking. If you men- 
tion the subject among yourselves down- 
stairs, don't talk about it elsewhere till I have 
made inquiries. I’m bewildered. I must 
read the letter again, and have some advice.” 

“‘Oh, master, my heart is sair grieved for 
ye,” said poor Janet; “na word o’ the lassie’s 
doings shall ever pass out o’ this house. 
Dinna greet, doctor, ye’ve done a’ that could 
be done for yer sister’s bairn, and it’s na 
fau’t of ye’s an she gangs the wrong gait.” 

Dr. Milner had recovered from the first 
shock which had so startled him, and as he 
passed the old servant and observed her 
pitying face on his way to the hall, he held 
out his hand to her. Shaking her’s warmly 
he said, “Thanks for your sympathy, Janet, 
but I feel hopeless now.” Then still holding 
the letter he said, “Manor Park, James,” 
and stepping into his carriage sunk back in 
silent reflection. 

Presently he took up Mrs. Elverton’s letter 
to read again. It ran as follows :— 


“ Elm House, Clapham Common, 

May 29, 185--. 
‘‘ Dear Sir,—I write in great distress to 
tell you that Alice Raynor has left me without 
a word of warning, and as one of her boxes 








is packed and addressed to you, I have a 
faint hope that she is safe at your house. 
She must have left at a very early hour this 
morning, for we missed her at breakfast. 
Every room in the house has been searched, 
as well as the most secluded spots in the 
gardensand orchards. The box ready packed 
and addressed to you was found in the 
box-room. The black trunk and her little 
bag with the silver clasps she must have taken 
with her, and this fact makes me fear with 
dread that she has a companion. 

“I am truly distressed both on your ac- 
count and my own, more especially from the 
mystery attached to this movement, which I 
cannot fathom. Up to the last she wore the 
semblance of being happy with her com- 
panions, and was generally so attentive to my 
wishes and amiable in her manner, that I 
am completely at a loss to account for her 
conduct. 

“Shall I make any stir in the matter, or 
set on foot any efforts to find the missing 
young lady, or leave it entirely in your hands? 
The latter plan appears the most likely to be 
successful, as you know so much more of 
your niece than I do. 

** Please let me know by return whether 
Alice is with you, and if not, I will do any- 
thing you advise to help you in the search 
for her. 

‘Greatly grieved, and with deep sympathy 
for you, believe me, dear sir, most anxiously 
yours, 

“ FRANCES ELVERTON.” 


Dr. Milner’s reflections on a second and 
more calm perusal of Mrs. Elverton’s letter 
were less agitated. 

“Just like Alice Raynor's scheming,” he 
siid to himself; “I can easily imagine how 
she misled that household by her false, in- 
sinuating ways. But what could be her 
motive for all this secrecy, unless she has 
followed the example of her mother? This 
seems almost impossible in a house such 
as Mrs. Elverton’s. A man prowling about 
would have been noticed at least by the 
servants, if not by others. Yet after this I 
can believe the girl capable of any deceit, 
What anescape for Fred Danvers! And now, 
as I heard from Lady Wrexford last evening, 
he is going to marry that sweet girl, Con- 
stance Emerson, the daughter of Lady Helen 
Temple, and the granddaughter of an earl, 
and in every way more suitable, 

“T scarcely know what to do about search- 
ing for her; if she has willingly gone back to 
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her father’s relations I may as well give her 
up and let the matter rest. And here we 
are at the park gates: I’ll make a confidant of 
the young squire, he knows more of Alice 
than any one else in this part of the world ; 
what he advises I will readily carry out.” 

The road from the Manor Park gates to 
the house, which passed under a splendid 
avenue of trees, made a dé/our right and 
left round a spacious lawn, so that a drive 
was formed by it for carriages to and from the 
entrance. This half-glazed door opened on 
to the verandah, which was carried round the 
front and two sides of the building, and, as 
we know, was reached by a flight of stone 
steps from the lawn. 

The aspect of this part of the Manor 
Park house was literally charming in every 
sense on the sweet May morning when Dr. 
Milner’s brougham drew up before the en- 
trance door, which stood open. Through the 
broad hall at the extreme end of its tes- 
selated pavement the eye rested upon another 
open door, and beyond on a garden of un- 
usual size, where lilacs, laburnums, and the 
May blossom, and even wallflowers still lin- 
gered, as if determined to rival the beauty 
and fragrance of the summer flowers, which 
the near approach of June and sunny weather 
were bringing on to early perfection. But 
the verandah could fear no rivals. Its roses 
were twining in profusion round the slender 
supports of its roof; from the eaves hung 
baskets of hothouse creeping plants, with 
their drooping tendrils hanging gracefully 
over the edges ; while the sloping banks from 
the line where the verandah’s marble pave- 
ment ended were ablaze with tulips, gera- 
niums, and peonies. Even after the carriage 
door had been opened by the footman, and 
Dr. Milner had alighted, he stood still on the 
steps to gaze on theglorious scene. “Is the 
squire in ?” he asked at last. 

“Yes, sir, he is -here,” replied the man, 
looking behind the brougham while he spoke ; 
and as Dr. Milner turned Frederick Danvers 
came forward, and the carriage moving away 
allowed the two gentlemen to meet on the 
steps and shake hands cordially. 

The doctor, however, quickly noticed that 
his young friend had turned slightly pale, and 
appeared ill at ease. “He has heard some- 
thing of Alice,” said Dr. Milner to himself. 
“ All the better, it will clear the road for my 
questions.” 

‘*You are an early visitor, doctor,” said 
the young squire, as they still stood on the 
steps as if unsettled where to go. “‘I suppose 





this is not a professional visit ; no one is a 
candidate for the doctor’s books, I hope ?” 

“No, no, Fred, but I want to have a little 
talk with you, not in the house, or we may 
encounter the ladies, and I could not account 
for my appearance here to them, at least not 
truthfully.” 

“ All right, doctor, come into my sanctum ; 
no one thinks of entering there without 
knocking or uninvited, except my mother, 
and she has gone out for a drive with Miss 
Emerson and Laura to Hill-side.” 

“ Oh, I am glad of that; your sanctum, as 
you call it, will be the very thing. No eaves- 
dropping possible, I hope ?” 

“ Well, the walls are thick, and the room 
is a kind of excrescence on the back wall of 
the house, and far out of hearing,—in fact, 
quite isolated ; snug in winter, but with a large 
French window opening to the ground that 
admits no end of fresh air in summer. I 
chose it for a smoking-room because of its 
isolated position ; my mother cannot endure 
the smell of tobacco.” 

“ All right ; from your description it is the 
very place, but it is entirely an unknown 
region to me.” 

“ Then come along, doctor, the sooner we 
get into a shade from this hot sun the 
better,” said Frederick Danvers as he as. 
cended the steps and entered the house, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Milner. 

Through passages and down steps, past the 
servants’ offices to a small outer court, which 
they crossed, and Frederick approaching a 
door in a corner opened it with a key and 
led his visitor through a winding passage to 
another door, which he opened, and they 
entered. 

The window looked out on that part of the 
park occupied by the shrubbery, the opening 
to which might be distinctly seen by any one 
standing at the window. The room was 
luxuriously furnished with carpets, curtains, 
couches, and other requirements considered 
necessary in a room where gentlemen wish 
to smoke at their ease, The odour of stale 
smoke was, however, scarcely perceptible, 
partly from the sweet fragrance of the air which 
penetrated to every nook and corner from the 
open window, but chiefly from another cause, 
—its owner seldom smoked. 

** How long have you been the possessor 
of this room, Fred?” asked the doctor, as 
they seated themselves on two luxurious easy 
chairs near the window. 

“Oh, I had it fitted up about three years 
ago. Why do you ask, doctor ?” 


> chairs 
) escape 
> cigars 
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> “Because the damask of the curtains and | offered to tell your fortune also, I suppose, 
chairs as well as the carpet seems to have |the young minx !” 
escaped the effects of tobacco smoke or| “I believe she was watching for me, for she 
cigars wonderfully. Have you really ever|had concealed herself in the shrubbery, but 
used it now as a smoking-room ?” | we met by accident;” and then Frederick 
Frederick laughed as he replied, “ Well, | Danvers described all that had passed when 
doctor, the truth is, I don’t much care for/he returned to look for Miss Emerson’s 
smoking myself, and I believe I have never|brooch, and the painful effects produced 
smoked here more than a dozen times in my | on himself by her fierce words and pretended 
| life; but Laura’s husband and other young | prophecies. 
) fellows who dine with us sometimes are in| “I can recall it all more calmly now,” he 
) raptures with the room, and call it the jolliest | continued, “for I know the absurdity of sup- 
' of smoking-rooms. I’ve seen a dozen fellows | posing there can be any reality in the pre- 
/ at once smoking and enjoying meerschaum | tended foreknowledge of a gipsy; and Alice 
pipes and cigars many times. Will you have is not a gipsy, yet she acted her part well.” 





' a cigar now, doctor?” he added. “I’ve| ‘“ And still you are not quite at ease re- 
om some splendid regalias here.” | specting what she said, I can see that plainly 
“No, my dear boy, I never smoke now;) enough, Fred.” 


I’ve given it up. I think it’s a terrible mis-| ‘‘Doctor,” said the young squire, firmly, “it 
take for a doctor to go into a lady’s sick room | is not any foolish belief in the prophetic powers 
smelling of tobacco smoke, knowing, as he | of Alice Raynor that causes me to be uneasy, 
must do, that to a weak stomach even the} but a certainty that Alice, if she chose, is 
stale smell is poisonous, and the nausea it clever enough to act in a way that shall make 
creates most painful. But all this time I’m her evil prophecies come true ; and my only 
forgetting the object of my visit. Frederick | hope is, that she is not quite wicked enough.” 
Danvers, do you know the whereabouts of, “And now what has become of her?” 
my niece, Alice Raynor?” ‘¢ God only knows,” replied Frederick ; “I 
“T expected that question, doctor; but I | feel that we can do nothing but leave her to 
cannot answer it until you promise me not to| Him, and pray forher. Suppose, doctor, you 
repeat to any living creature what I am going | were to set on foot a search after her, or 


to tell you.” |employ a detective even, what would be the 
‘Will it be the truth, Fred?” iresult? why, the raising of more bitter feel- 
“Yes, to the utmost of my knowledge, I ings in her heart, whether you succeeded in 
can assure you.” ‘finding her or not. What can you do more 


‘‘ My boy, I can trust you. Until you give | than you have done for her?” 





me permission I will never reveal what you | “No,indeed,” replied Dr. Milner. “I believe 


are now about to confide to me.’’, | you are right, Fred ; I’ll leave her to her own 
“Dr. Milner, I saw Alice Raynor yester- | resources for a while ; perhaps that is the only 
day.” | way to bring her to her senses.” 
“Saw Alice yesterday ! where?” | “Dr. Milner, you have not told me why 
‘¢ Here in this park, at least in that shrub-| you came here to ask for your niece.” 
bery ;” and he pointed to the spot, thatcould; ‘No; you so startled me by saying you 
be seen from the window. | had seen her, that I quite forgot to give you 
“ By appointment?” | this letter.” 
“Doctor, I’m the affianced husband of; Frederick took the letter from Mrs. Elver- 
Constance Emerson.” ‘ton, which the doctor produced, and read 


“ Forgive me, Fred ; it appeared so terrible, |it in silence. Then returning it he said, “I 
so unwomanly for her to act in this way.|am more than ever certain that Alice should 
What was her object?” | be left to herself after reading this letter, and 

“To alarm me by her threats and pro-| doctor,” he continued, earnestly, “I have not 
phecies of what would happen to me and to| even hinted to Constance or to any one a word 
Constance if we married; and she presented respecting the gipsy’s visit. Pray be silent on 
herself to me in the attire of agipsy. You saw the subject for her sake, and indeed for your 
the gipsies in Croft’s field telling fortunes over | own.” 
the hedge, did you not?” | “T promise you faithfully, my dear boy; 

“I did, I did, and I saw Alice there ; I|I feel we must wait the issue of events before 
know now that it must have been Alice, for| we take any steps, and I will not stir with- 
the gipsy’s face seemed familiar. And she|out consulting you first.” 
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A WALK THROUGH 


&% DS we wend our way up from Ludgate 
) Hill to the House of Correction, 
<4 which it is our purpose to visit, 
\g@) we wonder what has become of 
“ Coldbath Fields. Where arethe 
fields now? The brick-and-mortar mania 
has for years been seizing upon our suburbs, 
and the green fields and paths that not very 
many years ago led up to merry Islington 
from Clerkenwell are all covered. with houses. | 
As we walk up the valley of the Fleet river 
(now a sewer), up Farringdon Street, and up | 
the hill, we endeavour to recall what that river | 
was like when it flowed through this neigh- | 
bourhood—the Hole-bourne, as it was called | 
in Domesday Book. 
The sources of the Fleet are up at Highgate | 
and Hampstead. Caen Wood is one source. | 
Kentish Town, then a pretty village, stood on 
the banks of the Fleet brook. ‘ Kentish” | 
is derived from the Caen or Ken-ditch, thus | 
to Ken-ditch Town and Kentish Town. From 
this neighbourhood the Fleet runs under the | 





COLDBATH FIELDS. 


| parish and near the well the parish clerks 
were wont to congregate to perform sacred 
| dramas. ‘This assemblage of clerks by de- 
| grees extended to the parish, and Clerken- 
_well has at last become a district. London 
| was then well supplied with springs or wells 
— Holy Well, St. Clement’s Well, Skinner’s 
Well, Fage’s Well, and others. Some still 
| exist. We reach Mount Pleasant and look 
| for the entrance to Coldbath Prison. Cold- 
bath Fields, we are told, were here. The bath, 
a veritable cold bath, was discovered in 1697 
by a certain Baynes, who turned the spring 
into a bathing establishment, where every 
manner of disorder was supposed to be 


| healed. Sir Richard Steele wrote of it as 


follows :— 


‘*Hail, sacred spring, thou ever-living stream, 
Ears to the deaf, supporter to the lame, 
Where fair Hygeia every morn attends, 
And with kind waves her gentle succour lends.” 


But here we are at the gates—a large 
portal in front and a smaller door to the right. 















































Regent's Canal and by Battle Bridge, where | We elect to knock at the latter, and as we 
it enters the parish of Clerkenwell, passing | do so a ragged tramp, looking furtively 
by the western side of the House of Correc- | round, whispers huskily in our ear, “ Ah! it’s 
tion between Turnmill Street, which speaks for | well to be you, as can go in and git out agin 
itself, and Saffron Hill. Down under Farring- | when ye dike!” We turned to see who he 
don Street and Bridge Street it sendsits muddy might be, but at that moment a respectful 
waters, till they are lost near Blackfriars | warder opened the door and demanded our 
Bridge in the tidal Thames. The Fleet was|name and business. Satisfied on these 
at one time navigable for some distance, and | points, and perceiving that we had no for- 
— _ seers = Holborn, Fleet ew — —_ — preceded us to 
ireet, and Bridewell. € pursue our way | the prison door, where he left us. A soldier- 
up the hill, and recall the fact that one hun- | like, gentlemanly man passed us, and was 
dred years ago (in 1780) timid travellers | saluted by all. We presumed he was an 
amimnmnensinacaandienentnn ta temamatatite en 
-_ Sryeere . | he was the Deputy Governor, Captain F—— 
lanes after dark. Staid citizens on their way | going to visit his charges. He tek us in 
to the pretty suburbs northwards, waited at | with a glance, but said nothing at the time, 
the corner of Wood’s Close until a sufficient | although we saw him again inside, and met 
company had assembled to ensure them a | with much courtesy at his hands. 
safe ride home to Islington. Going still) The original House of Correction was 
farther back, we learn that this Clerkenwell | built by James I., but the present structure 
was once a portion of thegreat moor or morass, | is of a much later date. It was opened for 
which extended from Spitalfields to Moor- | the reception of prisoners in tee Shortly 
fields, &c., and was bounded on one side by | afterwards it got into very bad repute. In 
the Fleet. ‘‘ Here were open spaces and | those “good old days” prisoners were all 













water wheels.” 

The derivation of Clerkenwell is from the 
clerks’ well. There was a “cold spring” at 
Mount Pleasant some two hundred years 
ago—on the east side of which pleasant hill 
lived at one time Sir John Oldcastle. In this 


huddled together, and amongst the cowed 
groups the governor strode armed with a 
knotted rope, which he slashed right and 
left amongst his poor charges. The dungeons 
were of brick and stone, no heat, no furni- 


ture, no glass to the barred windows, nothing 
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but a little straw to serve as couch upon the 
cold stone floor. No fires or candles were 
allowed. The inmates were permitted to 
leave their cells for an hour only, and were 
deprived of every comfort or amusement. 

Matters did not improve in 1800. Sir 
Francis Burdett had denounced the governor 
as a tyrant and a torturer. A riot broke out 
in the prison, and the volunteers were called 
out. The crowd collected, crying “ Down 
with the Bastile!” The prisoners excited 
these people with cries of “ Murder!” and the 
volunteers got the order, “ With ball, load!” 
Fortunately the riot subsided. In 1829 
Colonel Chesterton became governor, and 
introduced many reforms, In his predeces- 
sors’ days gaolers were corrupt, and took 
bribes openly. So long as a prisoner could 
find money he could do pretty well as he 
pleased. But soon the “silent system” was 
initiated, and on the 29th of December, 1834, 
the nine hundred prisoners were informed 
that in future all communication would be 
prohibited. This regulation is still in force, 
and the great hush of the prison, whose walls 
echo to the tread of the visitor, is remarkably 
impressive. 

But here we are still at the door of the 
prison, which is opened for us—Us in the 
plural, in fact, not editorially ; for there are 
other visitors in the permitted party,—a bride 
and bridegroom come to look upon the seamy 
side of life ere they have scarce ventured upon 
the matrimonial path—a young and earnest 
clergyman, deeply interested in the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures—a married pair, re- 
latives of the parson and equally interested,— 
and last of all the writer of these notes kindly 
thrown in and assimilated with this “good 
companie’’ by official good nature. So we 
pass into the cool paved hall, and turn aside 
to wait for a moment for a conductor. He 
made his appearance ere long, and we were 
ushered up the passage and through another 
door into the long prison gallery. 

The first impression that strikes a visitor 
is the vastness, quietness, and cleanliness of 
the whole establishment. From our point 
of view we gazed down two long lightly built 
galleries, terminating in a central space,where 
all the corridors unite. There are eight 
wards, consisting of corridors which stretch 
in octopus-like arms from the central hall. 
These wards are known by letters from A to 
H, basement, first, and second floors. Cells 
in uninterrupted uniformity run along each 
corridor. A pattern cell is opened for our 
inspection, and except in the fact of its being 
VOL, XIII. 








untenanted is exactly like others we entered. 
The bedding is neatly rolled up, the eating 
pannikin and accessories scrupulously clean. 
When a prisoner wishes to communicate with 
the warder on duty he can touch a gong, and 
he is at once attended to. Books are allowed 
to those deserving of the indulgence. The 
cells are lighted from outside in the evening. 
Writing and receiving letters are also per- 
mitted under certain necessary restrictions ; 
and if any person is here inclined to exclaim 
at the apparent hardships which such restric- 
tions impose upon the prisoners (who pro- 
bably feel it less than the poor wife or 
relative outside), it must be remembered that 
the House of Correction is not intended as 
a place of amusement. Those who go there 
know, in general, what they have to expect, 
and to treat them as ill-used individuals is 
ridiculous. Oakum picking is the hardest 
/abour they are put to, and when we think that 
a pauper ina neighbouring parish has to pick 
considerably more oakum 40 earn a meal, than 
an inmate of Coldbath Fields Prison has to 
pick as a punishment for crime, the hardship 
is not so great as it may to some minds 
appear. Punishment should be deterrent, 
but the number of “ old hands’”’ who return 
to the prison would almost make us believe 
that they thought it a pleasant abode. 

Let us proceed, however. Turning from this 
this cell to the entry-room, we pass by the bath 
where every prisoner is carefully washed and 
scrubbed, after he has been photographed and 
shorn. The difference between the culprit who 
goes into the bath cell, and the clean individual 
who emerges from the (then) dirty water, is very 
remarkable. His clothes have been mean- 
time removed, rolled up, entered in a ledger, 
and ticketed. He emerges in a prison suit 
witha number, and is henceforth No. 60 (or 
any other),—a figure; not a cipher exactly, 
but merely an entity, The prisoner is then 
requested to sign or to put his initials or 
mark against the entry of his effects in the 
ledger. Any money he may have is also 
entered and returned when he is discharged, 
together with any he may have earned while 
in prison by working ata trade. He leaves 
the wicked world behind him for a season, 
and is well cared for bodily and spiritually. 
His costume used to vary according to his 
degree of crime, the blue for small offences, 
or the prison suit of brownish grey, but the 
rule as to this is now rescinded. 

We inspect the various contrivances and 
watch the men at exercise in the yard as we 
make our way up to the workshops, where a 
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Number of men are at work. When a pri- 
oner enters the House of Correction, he is 
asked whether he knows any trade. If not, 
after a certain term of hard labour and con- 
comitant good behaviour, he is permitted to 
go into the mat-making, basket-making, or 
other “ shops,” to learn some useful employ- 
ment ; and having learnt it, he is relegated to 
his solitary confinement in his cell, where he 
works so many hours aday. ‘There are 
prisoners making prisoners’ clothes, or wash- 
ing them in great laundries. Prisoners bake 
prison bread, and scour pots and pans and 
dishes. A warder or two keeps a number 
of men in subjection, and all the time of our 
visit—and we examined each group narrowly 
—there was no look of dislike upon 
the faces. Sullenness and vice were cer- 
tainly depicted upon many, but all had ap- 
parently made up their minds as to the hope- 
lessness of any resistance. The anxiety to 
please, the extraordinary willingness to exe- 
cute an order or request, might be attributed 
to fear, or a desire to win favour, not un- 
natural in the circumstances : but few, if any, 
showed traces of ill-health or hardship. All 
appeared well, and, so to speak, hearty. But 
any unwillingness is at once detected by the 
eagle eye of the watchful warder, and the 
unhappy malcontent is put down for report 
with a quickness that alarms the sceptical 
spectator of the attendant’s power. 

We also penetrated into the infirmary. 
Built upon the cheeriest, pleasantest side of 
this great establishment, the convalescent 
ward is a model of cleanliness and comfort. 
Nothing prescribed is ever denied. Any- 
thing needful, no matter what it be, is im- 
mediately supplied. Friends are permitted 
to come to visit the sick. ‘he chaplains 
are in attendance to administer spiritual 
comfort, all denominations being considered. 
The wards are airy and light, the attendants 

uiet and willing. It reminded us of one of 
the neat cottage hospitals we have seen, more 
than of the offshoot to a prison, and “ pri- 
soner” seemed to be put aside in favour of 
the sick, for there was nothing to remind 
them of “ durance vile.” 

All this time, be it remembered, the silent 
system is enforced, and only in the chapel is a 
prisoner permitted to speak, but not to others. 
He may join in the prayers and the singing, 
and he certainly avails himself of the privilege. 
Even here the prisoners are separated from 
each other, and guarded by armed warders. 
A‘convict, probably, plays the organ on Sun- 
days; but sometimes there is no organist, 





and the hymns are led by human voices. 
We pass out through the little chapel set 
aside for our Roman Catholic countrymen, 
and so into the open air, opposite the newly 
built bakehouse or kitchens. 

This leads us naturally to the subject of 
prison diet, and as we tasted it as it was 
made ready for “tea.” The bread was first- 
rate, excellently made brown bread, and so 
good, that we felt tempted to pocket a few 
loaves for home consumption. We fortu- 
nately reflected that such an action would 
probably result in our being obliged to eat 
more of it under less agreeable circum- 
stances, and we put aside the temptation. 
The tinned meats and the porridge are really 
excellent, very many degrees superior to 
what any one who has not tasted them can 
possibly imagine. Cleanly cooking is the 
invariable rule, and a certain weighed por- 
tion is given to each prisoner. The diet 
varies with the sentences. Thus a ten day- 
man will receive only bread and gruel, and 
soon through the classes to “first-class” 
diets,—meat, soup, and potatoes, with occa- 
sional puddings. 

We wound up our inspection by taking a 
circuit of the building. A broad path runs 
just beneath the walls, where, in neatly culti- 
vated beds in former times, the homely 
cabbage or other vegetable was wont to be 
cultivated. But the Home Office will none of 
these indulgences for warders or governors’ 
tables. The plain path, reminding one of a 
factory walk in dinginess, describes a circle. 
We pass the great open space in which the 
treadmill formerly stood, and upon which, 
pedal labour ground the flour to make one’s 
bread. Here, in former days, 300 prisoners 
worked for ten minutes at a time, turning 
with ceaseless steps the while their comrades 
waited for their turn. The fire destroyed 
this machine, the ingenious invention of 
Mr. Cubitt, which was set up in 1817 at 
Brixton. The fans could be seen above 
the prison wall, but one night, about ten 
o'clock, the dread alarm of “ fire” rose up. 
The smoke and flame licked the bars of 
many cells in which the wretched inmates 
were screaming for release. But no disorder 
prevailed. ‘The flames rose high above the 
walls, but armed warders coolly removed 
the prisoners out of danger, and not a single 
attempt at escape was recorded a!] the time. 
So much for discipline and order. 

Proceeding on our circuit, we notice the 
tell-tale clocks which the warders on duty 
have to “ peg” every hour and half-hour, or 
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failing to insert the peg, the dial tells its, 
silent tale of duty unfulfilled. The peg) 
opposite the minute hand left standing | 
unpressed will reveal the secret, and a fine 
will ensue. 

By this time we have nearly completed 
the prison round. We notice the fever 
house, which is seldom or never tenanted, | 
and the chief warder’s pleasant-looking resi- | 
dence. The governor’s house is to the right 
of the entrance, and a capital garden and 
tennis-court are attached. The deputy | 
governor inhabits a smaller residence at the 
end of the roadway leading through the 
inner gates, and practically enclosed. The 
duties of this responsible post are neither 
few nor light, and with the active sympathy 
of a large class in favour of the prisoners, 
who by the majority of the surrounding 
population are regarded as martyrs, it would 
be wonderful if any official escaped criticism. 
But let those who doubt the excellence of 
the rule and the gentle administration of it 
—firm though it necessarily is—go and visit 
the House of Correction, and see for them. | 
selves. 

A prison it certainly is, and is intended to | 
be, but cleanliness and order are its chief 
characteristics. Good behaviour while the 
sentence is being worked out will ensure 
good treatment, and money can be earned. 
We actually teach a man a useful trade, feed 
him, humanize him, and pay him for learn- 
ing to behave like a respectable member of 
society. What other nation but England so 
treats its criminal class? He is lodged in a 


| years. 


clean and airy cell, warmed, and sleeps in a 
hammock or upon a plank bed. This is 
not luxury certainly, but soldiers on service 
have to endure much worse evils, and 
criminals must not be encouraged. A table 
and bench, a cup, basin and ewer, a Bible 
and hymn-book on the shelf, the rules and 
regulations showing him to what he may 
aspire, constitute the prisoner's accommoda- 
tion and surroundings. Ona the door is a 


| card to tell his name and sentence, which in 


this House of Correction never exceeds two 
Any sentence beyond that term 
comes under the head of penal servitude, 
and the convict goes to a convict prison. 
No women are ever imprisoned in Coldbath 
Fields. 

We have now taken a glance at the army 
of prisoners, sometimes two thousand, who 


| live within the grim walls upon the hill known 


as “ Mount Pleasant.’’ There is a great si- 
lence within the walls, and though but a few 
feet away, all the rattle and bustle of London 
streets are practically as distant from the 
occupants as if they were in the antipodes. 
At nine o'clock the lights are put out, the 
locks are made fast, and gentle sleep falls 
upon this great mass of crime, as watchful 
warders pace the silent corridors till morn- 
ing. 

But long ere the retiring hour has struck we 
have taken a kind farewell of our courteous 
conductors, and passed out of the heavy 
doors as * Black Maria” enters with another 
load to swell the already numerous company 
in Coldbath Fields. H. 
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IN SEVEN 
CHAPTER V.—IN THE WELSH VICARAGE, 


<2 OW longingly she looked forward 
)} tothe time! Olny a few more 
weeks—she could scarcely be- 
lieve it—and then her Arnold 






he would not be her friend, but her lover. 


A little later Arnold wrote to say that he | 


had been offered a small living in Wales. In 
a short time he would be vicar, and not 
curate any longer. He would bea very poor 


vicar, he told Mabel, but she rejoiced for | 


him all the same ; for was it not reasonable 
to suppose that he would rise again in time 
even as he had risen already? 


would come to /er ; and this time | 





CHAPTERS. 


At length Mabel received a letter telling 
her that*her lover hoped to be with her in a 
day or two. And then how impatient was 
she! And how to teach in the meantime 
she did not know. 

Another letter still: and she knew that he 
was coming to take a class that very after- 
| noon, as in old times. 

The afternoon was nearly over when he 
came. Mabel opened the door to him ; and 
the long loving look he gave her as he en- 
tered, and his warm clasp of her hand she 
‘never forgot through all her life. But the 
| eyes of the children were all upon him, and 
| they also would hear every word he said; so 
' that for the present he simply inquired how 
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she did, said he was glad to see her again: 
and that was all. 

He did not give a lesson after all, but 
talked in his own merry way to the children 
instead ; setting them entirely at their ease, 
amusing them, and making them laugh. 

Soon it was time for them to go home. 
Arnold read prayers, and then the little 
pattering feet departed ; the noisy, busy little 
voices ceased to sound ; the door was shut, 
and Arnold and Mabel were alone. 

He bent towards her, a smile of tender- 
ness in his eyes. But her glance was cast 
down, and there was a bright colour of 
mingled shyness and happiness on _ her 
cheeks. 

“Mabel,” he whispered, “my dear 
Mabel!” And then he took her hand and 
drew her tohim. “So soon to be my wife, 
please God,—have you nothing to say to 
me?” 

But Mabel turned shyer than ever, and 
hung her head like one of her own little 
schoolgirls. And Arnold laughed, and kissed 
her, thereby increasing her confusion. 

But then she hid her face on his shoulder, 
and he held her close and fast—held her as 
one holds a long wished-for treasure. And 
he whispered words of deep love and tender- 
ness in her ear; words, too, that spoke of 
all his hopes concerning her; and how he 
looked forward to the happy life they would, 
all being well, pass together. 

And in that hour Mabel could have wept 
for joy; but she stilled her emotion, lest it 
should displease Arnold, and at last she 
looked up. 

“Won't you come into the sitting-room ?” 
she asked, timidly ; and then she stopped. 
She had always called him “ Mr. Bancroft,” 
but somehow she could not get the stiff name 
out now. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Arnold, 
merrily. ‘‘And why don’t you give me a 
name?” 

She liked to hear him call her Mabel, but 
she could not call him Arnold just yet. She 
felt shyer than ever, and led the way into 
her little parlour without speaking. 

Then Arnold dropped lazily on to the sofa, 
as he liked to do; and putting his arm round 
Mabel as she stood by him, he drew her to 
his side. 

Presently Mabel’s courage rose a little, and 
she managed to speak again. 

“I hope you are not disappointed in 
me?” she said, softly. “I hope I shall soon 
be all you wish me to be ?” 


“ You are all I wish you to be,” rejoined 
Arnold, making her lean against him; “ only 


you won’t give me a name. Call me 
Amold.” 
“ Dear Arnold,” she said, softly and 


timidly still, “ do you really mean what you 
say? Am [all you wish me?” 

“Why, yes, of course you are. The best 
and dearest girl that ever was; that is what 
you are to me, you know. But now we must 
begin to settle our plans.” 

All necessary arrangements had been made, 
and Arnold was gone again. Mabel missed 
him, and felt a little dull at first; but she 
soon got over that, reminding herself that, if 
all went well, she would not long be lonely 
now. 

Time passed very quickly. Holidays came, 
and Mabel gave up school-keeping, and went 
home to spend the few weeks that remained 
to her before her wedding day. 

She had plenty to do, and letters from 
Arnold still kept coming: and they must 
be answered ; and well and liberally answered 
too, for Mabel never stinted time or thought 
to Arnold, however little she might have to 
spare, 

And Arnold, on his part, seemed to have 
given up discouraging hints, and admoni- 
tions, and warnings, at any rate for the 
present ; and his letters now were filled with 
tenderest thought for the girl he loved. 

At last came the quiet wedding. And 
then Mabel bade farewell to home and dear 
ones, not knowing when she should see 
them again, and departed with her husband. 

The two spent a brief but happy holiday 
in London, the sights and sounds of which 
great city were almost entirely new to Mabel. 
And then they set out for Wales. 

* * * * * * * 

And now behold Mabel established as 
mistress of a funny little Welsh vicarage, old- 
fashioned, but quite neat and comfortable. 
She kept but one servant, for Arnold and she 
could not afford more; and besides, Mabel 
had from the first determined to do a great 
deal herself. 

For many months she was very happy. 
Arnold was so good to her. He talked to 
her—read to her, and made her read to him 
—and sometimes she sang to him. And 
then he taught her various games, with which 
he amused himself and her when the tasks 
of the day were ended. And he showed her 
all his letters, told her his plans, and more 
than once asked her advice on matters con- 





nected with parish business. 
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And so Mabel was a proud and loving and 
beloved wife. What more can there be to 
tell of her? Why not finish her little story 
here, and leave her at her happiest time? 

Alas! A very little cloud will suffice to 
hide the sun, and mar the brightness of a 
summer day. And— 


**Tt is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all.” 


Arnold was sometimes quick and hasty. 
More than once Mabel had annoyed him by 
speaking ungrammatically. He had corrected 
her the first time quietly and patiently, but 
by-and-by impatiently. And sensitive Mabel 
had gone away to shed a few tears in solitude 
over his reproof. 

Once or twice, when he had taken her out 
with him, he had found fault with her dress. 
Newly made friends and acquaintances had 
called on them—all people in Arnold’s own 
station of life; and Mabel had felt awkward 
and constrained in their presence, and had 
dropped or misplaced her h’s ; and then had 
blushed in confusion that was as painful to 
Arnold as to herself. She had also spoken 
at wrong times, and had omitted to speak 
when she should have done so. In short, she 
had committed innumerable blunders, to her 
very great discomfort and sorrow. 

Arnold had not, however, hinted at his own 
annoyance ; yet poor Mabel saw it plainly ; 
his frowning brow was enough. And she 
wept to think that he was—he must be— 
disappointed in her. 

She had also accompanied him out to 
dinner two or three times, each occasion 
being a greater source of nervousness and 
trouble than anything that had gone before 
it. At length Mabel had given up going; 
and often now she sat in tearful solitude, 
having persuaded Arnold to go without her ; 
and he did not need much persuasion. 

* * * * * * * 

But Mabel was to have a little more happi- 
ness yet. All Arnold’s old love for her 
seemed to return, and to bring more with 
it, when, at the end of the first year after 
their marriage, a little daughter was born to 
them. Mabel had wished for a boy, but as 
Arnold appeared quite satisfied, it was easy 
for her to get over her own disappointment. 

She did not get well and strong quite so 
soon as she had hoped to do; but Arnold 
was very kind and patient, and very fond and 
proud of his little baby girl. 

At length things feil pretty much into their 

















old train again. Mabel was wholly occupied 
indoors ; Arnold was out a good deal, in his 
study a good deal, and seldom enough with 
his wife. And when he did sit with her for 
an hour, it was his little child, not Mabel, 
who drew him. 

But with returning health there had come 
a certain natural restlessness to Mabel. She 
grew tired of being at home so much. She 
loved Arnold so dearly still, and longed so 
to go out with him as she had been used to 
do. She longed, too, to see fresh faces and 
places. She was young, and her nature was 
social and warm-hearted ; she did not know 
how to bear so much solitude. She thought 
often of her home, and her dear mother and 
sisters. How she would have liked to have 
shown them her little girl! How a day or 
two spent in the company of those she loved 
would have refreshed and strengthened her. 

But she dared not say anything of this to 
Arnold. She had a feeling—a sure instinct 
rather—that he did not wish her to keep up 
a greater intimacy than was absolutely ne- 
cessary with her own relatives and friends. 

So she kept her longings to herself, and 
went on day by day, doing all her many 
duties well and thoroughly, with ever more 
and more anxious efforts to p'ease Arnold 
specially. But he did not appear to notice 
the efforts she made. He did not see that 
she was growing thin and pale again; and 
neither did he seem to recognise the propriety 
of allowing her occasionally to see other 
faces beside his own, and the servant’s. 

By and by another little one was born to 
them; a boy this time; and how dearly 
Mabel loved it! for its little face was a tiny 
living picture of Arnold’s. And as soon as 
she was able, how hard she worked again ! 
for her husband, and her two precious child- 
ren ; waiting upon them, serving them, cook- 
ing their food for them, in one way or 
another catering for their comfort and wel- 
fare the whole day long. 

And who looked after Aer comfort? It is 
not falsity or exaggeration to say that no one 
did. She often felt lonely and sad and 
weary, but she had to work on. There was 
no one to take up her tasks and bear them 
for her for a little while, that she might take 
the rest she needed. : 

But Mabel could have borne all, and easily, 
if Arnold had been kind; if he had shown 
care and thought for her as he had once 
done. But instead of that he was fast be- 
coming a hard taskmaster, and Mabel wept 
as the idea crossed her mind. He was un- 
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conscious of his hardness possibly, but that 
did not mend matters. He had lately 
adopted an almost dictatorial, and wholly 
fault-finding tone towards his wife; he did 
not seem to feel for her when she was weak 
and ill; he had grown cold, and stiff, and 
distant in his manner, and Mabel became at 
last almost afraid of him. 

Moreover she had not been used to over- 
carefulness in money matters. She gave away 
more than Arnold liked she should, being 
naturally more generous than he was. She 
spent more upon housekeeping than he 
deemed necessary ; she was not quick to 
save a penny in this direction, or sixpence in 
that, as he was, and more than once he had 
spoken harshly on the subject. 

Then Mabel was self-reproachful and re- 
pentant. They were poor, and with a little 
family coming on, they must be as careful as 
it was possible to be. Why had she wasted 
evena penny? And she was vexed and angry 
with herself that Arnold should have seen 
occasion to find fault. 

Nevertheless she could not help crying 
despairingly. She had tried so hard to do all 
that was right, and it seemed to her that she 
did nothing but fail continually. 


CHAPTER VI.—SORROWFUL DAYS. 


| T was Sunday evening. Arnold had gone 

to church, and the little ones were in bed. 
The servant also was out, and Mabel was 
alone. Her heart was full of sadness to-night. 
But no one was there to look upon her grief. 
save the great and kind Father above ; there- 
fore she wept freely. 

Those who were able had gone to church, 
and their prayers and praises were going up 
to God together. But Mabel’s petitions 
went up from her solitude, poured out from 
her very soul with strong crying and tears. 

“O God,” she prayed, “forgive me. I 
am weak and wicked. I am ungrateful. Put 
away my sadness, and make me praise Thee. 
Bless my sorrows to me. Make mea good 


wife, and a good and wise mother. Give 
me patience and submission. Make me 
more and more a true child of Thine. And, 


O God, so good and gentle, give me, oh— 
give me my husband’s love again!” 

And Mabel’s tears choked her; and the 
rest of her prayer was from her heart alone, 
for ‘‘ only her lips moved, but her voice was 
not heard.” 

Presently, rising from her knees, she took 
her Bible ; and opening it, her eyes lighted, 


not on a comforting text, but on “ Arnold’s 
roses,” as she always called them. All this 
time they had kept their place between the 
leaves of the Book she loved best ; and to- 
night the faded, withered flowers took her 
back in thought to the sorrowful days when 
she had preserved them. 

Ah, and these days were sorrowful also ! 

Many girls in her own village had envied 
Mabel on her marriage with Arnold Bancroft. 
He was a gentleman, and she was but a 
tradesman’s daughter. It was a grand step 
upward for her, the neighbours said ; and 
while they envied her they did not choose to 
remember that such a step has always its 
answering responsibilities and anxieties, and 
sorrows. Yes, wherever one may be, or how- 
ever apparently happily placed, one has 
always one’s cross to carry; for “the same 
things come alike to all.” And Mabel’s 
cross now was heavy. So heavy that though 
she held that love is sacred, and should be 
interfered with as little as possible by mere 
outward circumstances; and though she 
loved Arnold as dearly as ever, yet “she 
would have said to any young girl who had 
asked her advice on the subject, “ Marry in 
your own rank of life if you wish to be 
happy. 

And now she turned to the Book of Job, 
and read the following :-— “‘If thou wouldst 
seek unto thy God betimes, and make thy 
supplication to the Almighty ; if thou wert 
pure and upright; surely now He would 
awake for thee, and make the habitation of 
the righteousness prosperous. Though thy 
beginning was small, yet thy latter end should 
greatly increase.” 

Mabel pondered over these verses, and 
took them to heart, and they comforted her ; 
and she thanked the kind God who, she felt 
sure, had led her to read them. She had 
been thinking of her sorrows rather than her 
duties, and of her husband rather than her 
God. No wonder her heart was troubled. 
But henceforth she would endeavour, in a 
strength not her own, to take her cares to 
her Saviour, to cast them upon Him, and also 
to be a better Christian than she had been. 
And the next morning she rose, feeling 
cheered and encouraged. But she had been 
overworking herself at a time when she 
should have rested, and the least extra strain 
would now be more than she could bear. 

She washed and dressed her two tiny 
children, and gave them their breakfast, and 
then Arnold came down for his. He was 





never an early riser. Breakfast being over, he 
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went out. And then Mabel had dinner to 
cook ; small, but numerous household affairs 
to attend to; poor people to relieve; her 
little ones to take care of; besides some 
accounts to look over—parish accounts, which 
Arnold often left for her to examine. So 
that, altogether, she was busy enough. 

And the morning was only half over when 
the servant came to her, saying that she had 
a bad attack of sick headache, and could not 
do her work. Mabel directly got her such 
simple remedies as she knew of, and advised 
her to go to bed. And then she herself had 
to work harder than ever ; and when Arnoid 
came home to his one o'clock dinner she 
was too tired to eat. 

“ Aren’t you well, Mabel?” he inquired, 
but not in a particularly kind tone. 

‘“Not very,” answered Mabel, quietly. 
“And Iam so tired. Jane has a bad sick 
headache, and is gone to bed; and I have 
had a little too much to do.” 

But Arnold made no remark, and pre- 
sently went to his study. He was there the 
greater part of the afternoon, but by and by 
wanting the accounts of Mabel, he came into 
the sitting-room to ask for them. She was look- 
ing them over, he found, with one little one 
playing at her feet, and the other asleep in a 
cradle at her side. 

“Have you nearly finished, Mabel?” in- 
quired he. 

She looked up; her face was very pale, 
and her eyes strangely heavy. She put her 
hand to her head, but did not reply. 

“Why, Mabel!”—and Arnold came 
hastily forward—“ are you ill?” 

“No, no!” But she burst into tears, and 
the little girl at her feet looked up piteously, 
and began to cry also. 

‘What is the matter, Mabel?” he asked 
of his wife, in a half-injured tone. 

She looked up at him. Could she make 
a request of him now ?—a request which her 
very soul yearned to make. She felt so 
lonely, so weak, so desolate. Surely he 
would grant her what she asked? A painful 
flush came into her cheek; then she hid her 
face against her husband’s arm as he stood 
there with their little one, and presently she 
murmured entreatingly, ““O Arnold, I am 
so tired! though I don’t think I am 
ill. But if my dear mother might come 
to me, come to stay for just a little 
while, oh, it would do me so much good ! 
She would know how to take care of me. 
And I do want to see her so badly. Oh, 
Arnold, do let her come !”’ 











Arnold reflected. Perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be the wisest thing he 
could do. “We will think about it,” he 
answered in a kinder tone than was quite 
usual with him now. “But,” he added 
the next moment, “‘I suppose you want her 
at once? We may as well write for her 
this afternoon. Will that do for you? And 
you must not worry yourself, Mabel, and try 
to do so much; or else, when your mother 
does come, she will feel inclined to scold me 
for having allowed it.” 

He spoke almost playfully, and a great 
weight seemed lifted off Mabel’s mind. She 
shed no more tears. The important letter 
was written and despatched, and two days 
later her mother was with her. 


CHAPTER VII.—ARNOLD'S REPENTANCE. 


ABEL had another little son. But be- 
l fore his birth she had completely broken 
down. Her life even had been despaired of. 
But now she was beginning slowly to mend. 

It was afternoon. She still kept her bed. 
Just at present she was alone, for her mother 
had gone down stairs to make her a cup of tea. 

Presently Arnold came in. Finding no 
one with his wife, he took a chair, and sat 
down by her bedside. 

“ How are you feeling, Mabel?” 

His voice was kind—his face was kind, and 
he leaned over her and took her hand as he 
spoke. He had never been kinder to her 
than of late. 

‘Better, thank you, dear,” she answered. 
“I feel so strong this afternoon. But, 
Arnold, I want to talk to you. I want to say 
all that is in my mind, now while I can think 
of it. You have time to listen?” 

“Yes, say on, Mabel.” 

His look and manner were far kinder and 
gentler than his words. Mabel took courage, 
and putting out one thin hand, she rested it 
on his shoulder. 

“Come closer, Arnold darling, and lean 
down and kiss me. You will not be angry 
with anything I say?” 

“No, no, Mabel ;” and he bent down and 
kissed her tenderly. : 

The tears came into her eyes, and she hid 
her face against his hand, which still held 
hers. 

“T want to say,” she began, hesitatingly 
enough, “what has been the matter with me. 
It has not been just bodily illness, you know, 
Arnold ; and if I tell you all about it, it may 
help us both.” 
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She paused. 

“Go on, dear,” he said gently, passing his 
arm round her, and making her lay her head 
on his shoulder. 

“You know, dear Arnold,” she recom- 
menced unsteadily, “ how free and happy I 
used to be; both at home and in the school 
where you first knew me. I had never more 
to do than I liked; and I went out and 
came in as I pleased. I had plenty of 
friends at home, and they were always so 
glad to see me, and so good to me. And 
then at school I had you. But after we 
were married, and I gave up going out, I 
think I was too much alone; and I had, 
besides, the unhappiness of finding out that 
I could not quite please you. I knew I was 
not enough of a lady for you, Arnold, I had 
always known that ; but I loved you so much, 
and I hoped—” 

She paused again; and Arnold, turning his 
face to look at her, saw that she was crying. 

“Don’t cry, my darling,” he said encou- 
ragingly, bending down to kiss her once 
more. And then he went on softly, “I knew 
you loved me, Mabel, and that was why I 
married you. I always meant to marry the 
woman that loved me, if I could find her. 
Well, now, what next?” 

‘IT was so sorry,” continued poor Mabel, 
but she was not crying now. “ And I knew 
I spoke badly very often, and that my 
manners were not those of a lady. And 
when we went out anywhere, and you noticed 
the mistakes I made, I was more sorry and 
nervous still, though if you could have told 
me without being angry with me I don’t 
think I should have minded. I did try so 
hard, dear Arnold, and I mean to try still. 
But lately you have seemed so far off me, 
and—and—lI didn’t know how to bear it at 
last. Do, do forgive me, and love me again, 
dear Arnold !” 

He was touched, and sorry, and repentant ; 
and he stroked the pale worn face tenderly ; 
and his voice trembled a little as he said, 
** My poor Mabel! my dear, good, true wife ! 
I have been hard and selfish to you; but 
you shall do as you please with me from this 
time.” And now he tried to speak lightly as 
he added, “And if ever I presume to look 
coldly upon you, or to find fault with you 
again as I have done, I give you leave to 
scold me well. I, your husband, give you 
leave, you understand ?” 

But Mabel drew his hand to her lips and 
kissed it. “I will never scold my dear hus- 
band,” she said. 


“It was my pride,” Arnold continued, in 
another tone, “my confounded -pride that 
was at the bottom of it all. But by God’s 
grace I will begin to fight it in earnest from 
to-day. What do I care for other people’s 
opinion of my dear wife? She is worth 
thousands of ordinary, every-day women. 
She is worth all the world to me! What 
a fool then must I be to carp and cavil at 
trifles which, after all, are scarcely worth 
mentioning! It is for you to forgive me, 
dear Mabel, as I know you will. And then, 
please God, and with His help and blessing, 
we will be happier together than ever we 
have been.” 

And so Mabel was comforted at last. 
And when her mother came in with her tea 
she was looking quite radiant. 

Very quickly she recovered, for there was 
nothing whatever in the way of getting better 
now. 

And very careful of her and very atten- 
tive to her was Arnold. No lover could 
have been more so. And by and by, when 
Mabel was quite herself. again, her mother 
went home. 

And when a few more weeks had passed, 
Mabel herself went on a visit to the dear 
home of her childhood. And Arnold ac- 
companied her, for he would not allow her 
to go without him. And her three dear little 
ones of course were with her, and her mother 
and sisters took care of them. 

And how thoroughly Mabel enjoyed her 
holiday ! 

Arnold never rebuked her now. And when 
they got back to their quiet vicarage again he 
made her go out with him almost every day ; 
and he took care that she did not overwork 
herself ; and instead of ever being ashamed, 
he soon grew proud of his wife, for Mabel 
took more and more pains with herself, and 
strove to improve in every possible way. 
And often her husband was her teacher. 
And one evening at a friend’s dinner-table 
Mabel had the satisfaction of hearing a 
stranger inquire of a gentleman who hap- 
pened to be sitting next to Arnold, ‘ Who 
is that gentle-looking, well-bred lady?” 
Mabel had just been pleasantly and politely 
excusing somebody’s mistake. 

She did not hear the reply, for she was 
meeting her husband’s glance of pleasure and 
triumph. 

And after that, Arnold Bancroft’s last 
lingering anxiety as to what people might 
think of his wife vanished for ever. 

E. MATTHEWSON. 
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A GOSSIP O 


BY THE REV. 






ANY persons, on taking a tour 
\. of pleasure, will visit the church- 
\) yards of the places through 
which they pass, for the sole 

. purpose of collecting for a sub- 
ject of mirth those quaint, curious, and 
in sOme cases ridiculous and improper 
epitaphs and inscriptions. In some respects 
the task is an unworthy one. “ God’s Acre,” 
the hallowed, silent resting-place of the dead, 
should be the place of all others sacred to 
reverent demeanour, holy thoughts and 
sentiments, not to be the scene of profane 
levity and vulgar curiosity. 
hand, much good may be done, and un- 
doubtedly has been effected, by holding up 


to ridicule some of the coarse jests, bad | 


puns, and worse poetry, only too often to be 
seen on headstones and tombs, especially in 


the more ancient of our burial-places. This | 
is what we propose to do in our present | 


paper. 
Epitaphs may be arranged in three classes: 
(1) The fine productions of genuine 
poets ; 
(2) The less poetical, containing the 
descriptive, historical, and curi- 
OUs ; 
(3) The least poetical, or ridiculous. 


Other methods, perhaps, may suggest and | 


commend themselves to the reader, but the 
arrangement proposed will best suit our 
purpose. 

Of the frst class, that on Dr. Johnson, by 
Cowper, may be cited as a good specimen : 
‘* Here Johnson lies, a sage by all allowed, 

Whom to have bred may well make England proud ; 

Whose brow was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 

The grave vehicle of virtuous thought : 

Whose verse may claim — grave, masculine, and 
strong— 

Superior praise to the mere poet’s song ; 

Who many a noble gift from heaven possessed, 

And faith at last, alone worth all the rest. 

O man ! immortal by a double prize, 

By fame on earth, by glory in the skies.’ 


And the one in Brading churchyard, Isle 
of Wight, by Mrs. Steele : 
‘* Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 
That mourns thy exit from a world like this ; 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the seats of bliss. 
No more confined to grovelling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay, 
Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight, 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day.” 





’ 


On the other | 


N EPITAPHS. 


R. O. THOMAS. 


|  Scarcely less beautiful is the inscgiption on 
| Shelley’s monument in Christchurch, Hants, 
| taken from the poet’s “* Adonats :” 


| ‘* He has out-soared the shadow of our night : 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain ; 

| And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

| Can touch him not, and torture not again ; 

| From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain. 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


| In this class we may include Albert 
| Diirer’s concise epitaph on himself—one of 
the shortest and best in the world,—the one 


word 


“* Emigravit.” 
and the following, written by the late 
| Charles Kingsley when his wife was appa- 
‘rently dying, repeated by him on his death- 
bed, and placed on his tombstone,— 
“ 4Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus.” 

(We have loved, we do now love, we shall love.) 

We like to see short, striking mottoes, 
bearing some solemn truth. Zimmermann, 
in his beautiful treatise on Solitude, men- 
| tions one which is very simple and yet very 
| appropriate-_that of a sexton, who on the 
| death of his wife, a young and amiable 
person, engraved upon her tomb a vose, with 
the inscription— 


| ** And such was she.” 


Really good epitaphs are rarely to be met 
| with, the great majority of our inscriptions 
belonging to the less poetical, or second 
iclass, and generally written by friends or 
relatives, who sacrifice their small acquaint- 
|ance with the muse to a strong desire for 
| describing the person, life, virtues, and last 
| illness of the departed ; such as in the well- 
| known lines,— 
‘* Affliction sore long time he bore, 
Physicians were in vain,” &c. 
| or telling the reader something that he knew 
| perfectly well before, as— 
|  ** His race is run, his time is spent, 
His days are gone, which were but lent ; 

And now he is as you must be, 
For none can alter God’s decree.” 
| In many instances solemn warnings are 
added to the biographical outline, as in the 
following on Elihu Yale, interred in Wrex- 


ham churchyard, 1721, A.D. :— 
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** Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travelled, and in Asia wed, 
Where long he lived and thrived— 

In London died. 

Much good, some ill he did ; so hoped all’s even, 
And that his soul through mercy’s gone to heaven 
You that survive, and read this tale, take care 
For this most certain exit to prepare, 
When, blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the silent dust.” 


On Jonathan Lewes, Norwich :— 


** Judge me not, reader ; Christ is Judge of all : 
I fell—standest thou? take warning by my fall ! 
Be ready, lest thee sudden death surprise, 
And hence two witnesses against thee rise.” 


Sometimes an eulogistic epitaph outlives 
the fame of the deceased, and even the 
language in which his praises are conveyed. 

In the south side of the nave, Canterbury 
Cathedral, there isa monument which has 
no date, with the following lines :— 


‘* Hee that's imprisoned in this narrow roome, 
Were’t not for custom, needs nor verse nor toombe, 
Nor can frcm these a memory be lent 
To him, who must be this toombe’s monument, 
And by the virtue of his lasting fame 
Must make this toombe last Jong, not it his name. 
For, when this gaudy monument is gone 
Children of th’ unborn world shall spie ye stone 
That covers him, and to their ffellowes crie 
‘Tis here, ‘tis here about Barkly doth lie.’ 

To build this toombe then is not thought as safe, 
Whose virtue must outlive his epitaph.” 


Who was Barkly? 


The next one is rather vague. On Ann 
Hughes, in Chevening churchyard, Dorset :— 


** Who far below this tomb doth rest 
Hath joined the army of the blest, 
The Lord has taken her to the sky, 
The saints rejoice, and so do J!” 

The italics are our own. 


There is a good deal of information given 
on a stone at Selby Abbey :— 


‘* Beneath this stone lies Archer John, 

Late sexton I aver, 

Who for 34 years without tears 
Did carcasses enter, 

But at last for his works past 
Death to him did say 

‘ Be not afraid, give up thy trade, 
And forthwith come away.’ 

Without reply, or asking why, 
The summons he obeyed, 

In 1671 resigned his life and spade.” 


And in another, on Edward Courtney, Eari 
of Devonshire, 1620, there are three lines 
well worth committing to memory :— 


‘* Hoe, hoe, who lyes here? 
‘Tis J, the good Erle of Devonshere, 
With Kate, my wife, to mee full dere, 
Wee lyved togeather fyfty-fyve yere. 

That wee spent, wee had; 

That wee lefie, wee loste; 

That wee gave, wee have.” 











At Shaugh, Devon,— 


‘* Here lies that pious, loving wife and mother, 

With her three sons, you'll scarce find such another ; 9 
Her course to heaven full well she knew to steer, i 

Leaving the poor about forty pounds a year. i 
Her flesh it will, her memory ne’er can rot, 4 
And if you’d know her name, ’twas Ellen Mabbott.” | 


The following, from a country churchyard, | 
is very touching in spite of its faulty grammar, 7 


The 
may b 





An¢ 
to be 


in which, however, as the reader will note, ” “Th 
it is by no means singular :— ; ve 
‘*She’s gone, and cannot come to we, 
But we shall shortly go to she.” 4 A 
And again,— U 
‘** Farwell, vain world, I’ve ’nown enough of thee, t 
Carless I am what thou canst say of me ; Th 
Thy smile I valey not, thy frown I don’t feer, 
My days are past, my head lies quite here.” unce 
Of a more practical type we may quote are | 
one in Sunbury burial-ground:— a 
**Left Sunbury Cc 
And started for Paradise, up 
June 25th 18——.” 
At St. Mary Overy, London, we find an 
instance of a metaphorical epitaph, on quit 
Alderman Richard Humble,— pari 
‘* Like the damask rose you see, ; T 
Or like the blossom on the tree, is t 
Or like the dainty flowers in May, } “oT 
Or like the morning of the day, ee Cc 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 4 | 
Or like the gourd which Jonah had,— 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut, and so is done. sol 
Y* rose withers, y* blossom blasteth, 





Y° flower fades, y morning hasteth, 
Y* sun sets, y*® shadow flies, 
Y* gourd consumes, and man he dies. 


And another at Llangollen, North Wales,— 


‘* Our life is but a winter’s day, g 
Some only breakfast and away ; % T 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed, | 
The oldest only sup and go to bed. 

Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 
If the majority of our English inscriptions | 
on tomb stones are distinguished for pro- [3 vw 
lixity, the following possess the soul of 
brevity :—- 
At St. John’s, Worcester,— 
**Honest John 
’S dead and gone.’ 
At Melton Mowbray,— 
‘* Here lies the wife of Simon Stokes, 
Who lived and died lite other folks.” * 
At St. Dunstan’s, Stepney,— 4 
“* Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, : 
Spitalfields weaver, and that’s all.” 
And Douglas Jerrold’s epitaph on Charles 
Knight— 


’ 









“© Good Knight.” 
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The following, from Gunwallow, Cornwall, 


may be read either backwards or forwards,— 


‘*Shall we all die ? 
We shall die all. 
All die shall we, 
Die all we shall.” 
Another curious inscription, on a sailor, is 
to be seen in Selby Abbey,— 


t 


‘* Though Boreas, with his blustering blasts, 

Has tossed me to and fro ; 

Yet, by the handiwork of God, 
I’m here enclosed below, 

And in this silent bay I lie 
With many of our fleet, 

Until the day that I set sail 
My admiral Christ to meet.” 

The third class, or epitaphs that come 
uncer the term riciculous and nonsensical, 
are happily “few and far between,” though 
not so rare as we would wish or desire. 

On the headstone of William Rymour, 
Cupar Fife, we read,— 

** Through Christ I am not inferior 
To William the Conqueror !” 


quite true, but rather a far-fetched com- 
parison. 

The following is simple, at all events, and 
is to be found in West churchyard, Tranent,— 
‘* Trumpets shall sound, archangels cry, 

Come * forth, Isabel Mitchell, and meet William 

Mathison in the sky.” 
Here is a very precise inscription on a 
soldier, in the kirkyard of Dumfries,— 
‘* Here lies Andrew Macpherson, 
Who was a peculiar person, 
He stood six foot two 
Without his shoe, 
-And was slew 
At Waterloo.” 
The next is less communicative,— 
‘* Here lies, wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Wray, 
I have no more to say.” 

Jane Carthew’s epitaph at St. Agnes, Corn- 

wall, has a very cruel remark,— 
Here lies the body of Jane Carthew, 
Born at $t. Columb, died at St. Cue ; 
Children she had five, 
Three are dead and two alive ; 


Those that are dead choosing rather 
To die with their mother than live with their father.” 


Can anything be more simply pathetic and 
0 uching than— 
‘* Beneath this stone our baby lies, 
He neither cries nor hollers ; 
He lived just one-and-twenty days, 
And cost us forty dollars?” 


‘*Save us from our friends!’’ A Canadian 
tombstone has— 











‘*John Phillips, accidentally shot, as a 
Mark of affection by his brother ! ” 
The distinguishing feature in many epi- 
taphs of this class is that of a pun upon the 
name, occupation, &c., of the departed ; as 
| on William Stone,— 
‘¢ Jerusalem's curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a Stone you see.” 
On John White, in the Temple church, 
London,— 
‘* Here Jies John, a burning shining light, 
Whose name, life, act’ons, were alike—Wiiv¢e.’ 
We copy the following from “ Delights for 
| the Ingenious” for 1711, on Thomas Kitchen, 
“*If Aitchen was his name, as I have found, 
Then Death now keeps his Kitchen underground ; 


And hungry worms, that late of flesh did eat, 
. ae ? . ’ 
Their Kitchen now devour instead of meat.” 


> 











Speaking about worms, here is an epitaph 
| in which they figure prominently,—on Sir 
| Richard Worme, in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral,— 








Knight Worme this truth confirms, 
For here with worms lies Vormz, 
A dish for worms.” 


| **Dees worm eat Wormie ? 


At Norwich, on Mr. Foote,— 


** Here lies one Fvote, whose death may thousands 
save, 

For death hath now one foot within the grave.’ 
And the famous one on Sir John Strange— 

‘* Here lies an honest lawyer, 
That is Strange!” 

We can scarcely credit that the epitaph on 
Dean Cole, in Lincoln Cathedral, was written 
by his daughter,— 

“ When the latter trump of heaven shall blow, 

Cole, now rak’d up in ashes, ¢hen shall glow !” 

On the tomb of Sir John Vanbrugh, the 

architect, 


’ 


** Lie Aeavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a Aeavy load on thee.” 


And on that of another architect, Trollope,— 


‘* Here lies William Trollope, 
Who made these stones roll up ; 
When death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up.” 


We may suitably conclude our paper with 
the Universal Epitaph, written, we believe, 
by Miss Lyman Rede,— 


‘* No flattering praises daub my stone, 
My frailties and my faults to hide ; 
My faults and failings all are known,— 

I lived in sin, in sin I died ! 
And, oh! condemn me not, I pray, 
You who my sad confession view ; 
But ask your soul if it can say, 
That I’m a viler man than you.” 
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ONE OF THE “NOBLE ARMY.” 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 
“ The noble army of Martyrs: praise Thee.’—Te Deum. 


to enervate and indispose us for|country gentleman. But his parents were 
action. So it is with prosperity| earnest and enlightened Christians, and had 
in its influence on the Christian| early impressed upon their child the supreme 
Church. She has always thriven most when | importance of true religion. They had taught 
most opposed by the world. Persecution,/him that the favour of the Lord alone 
while it has checked her outward growth,|maketh rich, and that true happiness could 
has deepened and strengthened her inner be found only in Hisservice. ‘These impres- 
life. When, to use Bunyan’s forcible words, sions were so deepened and strengthened by 
“Religion goes in silver slippers and the the grace of God, that at a very early age he 
people applaud,” a spirit of lukewarmness | resolved to dedicate himself to the ministry 
and formality is apt to creep over its pro-|of the gospel. 
fessors. Is not this the danger to which we; This was, assuredly, a decision which 
English Christians are exposed in the present|in ordinary times might call forth no parti- 
day ? Three hundred years have passed since cular comment. But if we would estimate 
the lurid fires of the Marian persecution |it at its full value, we must remember the 
were quenched ; and as those dark days re-| character of the times in which he made it. 
cede from our view, a hazy mist of unreality, In 1724, when he was yet only five years old, 
begins to tone down their horrors, and to! the last cruel and unjust edict against Pro- 
blind men to their lessons. But our Protes-|testants was issued during the minority of 
tant brethren in France are much less open to! Louis XV. This monstrous law enacted penal 
this illusion. They still feel the oppressive| servitude for life in the galleys, with confisca- 
power of the dominant faith, and they can-|tion of goods to the men, and perpetual im- 
not forget that only a century has passed! prisonment to the women, who should at- 
since their forefathers bore the loss of pro-|tend any other public worship than that of 
perty, of liberty, and even of life itself, in|the Roman Catholic Church. Death was de- 
defence of the gospel. nounced against all preachers of reformed doc- 
It may be well for us, therefore, to turn trines,and the galleys or imprisonment against 
again to the annals of the French Reformed all who sheltered them or afforded them any 
Church. The keen, rough air we breathe in |help. Other like enactments were contained 
reviewing them, like the blasts from the| in this edict. Nor did it remain a dead letter, 
mountain homes of the Huguenots, may act} Although the persecution does not appear to 
as a vitalizing tonic on our too languid and| have raged throughout France, certain Protes- 
torpid spirits. |tant districts, where the local authorities were 
One short but most interesting chapter of| hostile to theReformation, became scenes of 
those annals we now propose to lay before|the most relentless and barbarous injustice. 
our readers. It was first gathered from local) Congregations, met for worship in the fields, 
authentic sources a few years since by a|weresurprisedand dispersed byarmed soldiers. 
French pastor, and seems worthy of being!) Many persons who would not disgtfise their 
reproduced here. |faith, were sentenced to the galleys. The 
Louis Ranc was born in the year 1719 at| pastors suffered the most. Some of the most 
Ajoux, a village near the town of Privas, and| eminent amongst them, such as Roussel and 
situated on the heights of the Vivarais in the| Durand, were condemned to death and exe- 
cuted. 


south of France. His parents were well off, 
Such were the dark days in which Ranc’s 





and held a respectable position. Being the 
eldest son, he was, according to the laws of|lot was cast; and we cannot sufficiently 
primogeniture then in force, the heir to the| admire the Christian heroism and the depth 


UNSHINE is very cheering and| pect of worldly prosperity, he might have q 
delightful, but it has a tendency! passed his days quietly and usefully as a @ 


whole of the family property. He had also 
onsiderable expectations from a wealthy 
nd childless uncle. Brought up in ease and 


omfort, and entering on life with every pros- 
e 


of love to Christ which led him, in the face 
of such an edict, to enlist as an officer under 
the banner of the ‘cross to “endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
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His training for the ministry was thoroughly 
apostolic and primitive. No learned uni- 
versity opened its doors to him, nor had he 
even the calm retreat of a theological college, 
with its staff of learned professors, its syste- 
matic courses of lectures, and its quiet oppor- 
tunities for Christian intercourse, where the 
young aspirant to the sacred office may cul- 
tivate his mind and heart, and gird himself 
for the conflict. His only teacher was Jacques 
Roger, and his only text-book of divinity was 
that library of inspiration, the Bible. Roger 
was at that time, in conjunction with Antonie 
Court, engaged in tending the persecuted 
flock of Protestants scattered over the pro- 
vince of Dauphin¢. Their mission was to 
feed Christ’s tried and faithful ones with His 
word and sacraments, as well as to encourage 
and restore the lukewarm backsliders. To 
aid them in this extensive and often perilous 
work they rallied round them bands of pious 
and devoted men, whom they thus initiated 
into the dangers and duties of the ministry. 
At intervals of leisure, snatched from their 
arduous cares, they would gather their pupils 
in some lonely cavern or secluded house, and 
give them elementary lessons in theology. 
This interesting service afforded Louis Ranc 
just the opening for his zeal and ability that 
he desired, and he gladly joined the ranks of 
these young Christian warriors, 

His intelligence and ardour soon attracted 
the attention, not only of his master, but of 
the churches to which he ministered. So 
great was the confidence he quickly gained, 
that, in spite of his youth, he was deputed as 
delegate along with Roger to the General 
Synod held in Languedoc during the 
year 1744. This was a trying position 
for one so young and inexperienced. He 
proved himself, however, equal to the occa- 
sion, and a very honourable and tempting 
proposal was the result of the very favourable 
impression his visit made upon the 
churches of the south. They urgently en- 
treated him to become their pastor. The 
advantages of this post were great, but he 
resolutely refused them. “I ought,” he re- 
plied, “to remain where Providence has 
placed me. It il] becomes me to forsake the 
churches whose interests I havebeen sent to 
protect.” 

Accordingly young Louis Ranc returned 
to his native province, and there, on October 
18th of the same year, he received ordination 
from the hands of three senior pastors in a 
lonely valley near Beaufort. A very wide 
district on the banks of the Drome was as- 











signed to his pastoral charge, and he lost no 
time in devoting himself, with all the earnest- 
ness of his renewed nature, to his responsible 
duties. The most suitable spots on the 
wooded hills were chosen by him, in which 
to gather together his scattered flock for 
worship. There, under the blue canopy of 
heaven, and with no groined or fretted roof to 
intercept their view of it, with a simple 
moveable platform for pulpit, and the soft 
green turf or the branches of the trees for 
pews, these simple-hearted but courageous 
believers used to worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, and with reverent, eager hearts 
drink in the message of His word. 

One instance will serve to show the peril 
they incurred in doing so. The congregation 
of ‘the faithful,” as the French Protestants 
still love to call themselves, had just assem- 
bled around their beloved minister at the 
appointed rendezvous, and he was about to 
begin his sermon, when he abruptly paused. 
A kind of second-sight, or that quick percep- 
tion of danger which so often enabled these 
shrewd, bold men to warn their followers of 
its approach, told him that they were ob- 
served. At once he gave the note of alarm, 
and they fled to cover, like frightened 
birds, under the neighbouring forest. It was 
well they did so, for in another moment the 
soldiery were on the spot, and finding the 
objects of their search absent, withdrew, 
leaving the worshippers to resume their 
service unmolested. 

Such were the trying circumstances under 
which the young pastor, for a few short 
months, was permitted to exercise his minis- 
try. Very brief was the sowing-time allotted 
to him; but in it, by his fervent zeal and 
faithful diligence, he accomplished more than 
ordinary men would effect in as many years. 
The seed he had sown in tears he soon 
watered with his own blood. The bright 
testimony of his life and teaching was most 
effectually sealed by the higher witness of 
the martyr’s death. By it, he being dead yet 
speaketh. We hasten, then, to relate the 
touching sequel of his story. 

Having passed the night of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 14th, at the house of one of his flock, 
he was about to return home the next morn- 
ing. An unexpected summons to baptize a 
child, however, detained him until the even- 
ing. This circumstance just afforded the 
opportunity which his ever-watchful enemies 
had been long seeking for. The curé of the 
parish had heard of the child’s birth, and 
knew that some Protestant minister would be 
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sent for to baptize it. As soon as he learned 

that Ranc was in the village, he despatched 
his curate to the authorities. Mean- 
while the good pastor had been warned of 
his danger by the daughter of his host, 
who had been informed of the plot by the 
Roman Catholic neighbours. He there- 
fore took needful precautions by hiding 
himself under a cask covered with bundles 
of hemp. Early next day the soldiers arrived 
under the guidance of the curé and at 
once thoroughly searched every part of the 
house. But their efforts were fruitless, and 
they were about to give up the attempt, when 
they caught sight of a pair of slippers, which 
they felt sure were the pastor's. This, of 
course, revived their suspicions, and they 
resumed their search. A second time they 
would have been unsuccessful, when Ranc, 
who from his place of concealment had 
observed their movements with breathless 
interest, supposing them to have gone, took 
out his watch. It was one of those common 
in the eighteenth century, which struck the 
hours. Anxious to know the time, he 
touched the works. The officerin command 
immediately heard the sound, and arrested 
his prisoner. 

Without delay the prisoner was taken to 
Valence and brought before the magistrate, 
an arbitrary and fanatical man, whose name, 
Chaix, has been preseived in the records of 
the trial. When charged before this function- 
ary with having contravened the royal edict 
by preaching Protestant doctrine, the in- 
trepid youth boldly avowed himself a minister 
of the gospel, who had simply discharged the 
duties of his office: with the rash imprudence 
natural to his age, he even went so far as to 
sign a certificate of marriage in open court 
for a Protestant woman, to whom he had for- 
gotten to give it. This open confession of 
his offence was sufficient. 

Without further inquiry he was loaded with 
chains, and consigned to an underground 
dungeon. ‘There to his bodily sufferings 
moral torture was added by the visits of the 
Jesuits, who, with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause, used every argument to turn him froin 
his faith. He listened to them patiently, 
and answered them with remarkable readi- 
ness. They imagined that they had silenced 
the young confessor. But one of their num- 
ber, an aédé, more honest than his colleagues, 
afterwards wrote to his parents this valuable 
testimony, ‘ Ranc is a man of talent, and 
it is impossible that he should have become 
so learned in the desert.” The source of his 











heavenly wisdom was a mystery to these 
wise and prudent men. In the spirit of the 
Jewish council in apostolic times, before 
whom Peter and John were arraigned, they 
marvelled at the boldness of this unlearned 
and ignorant man ; but they do not seem to 
have taken knowledge of him that he 
had been with Jesus. In this way passed 
the few sad days he spent at Valence. 
On the 27th of February he was removed to 
Grenoble for his final trial before the higher 
court. Meanwhile the sad news of his arrest 
had spread consternation far and wide 
amongst the Protestants of Dauphiné. 
Jacques Roger loved Ranc as his own son, 
and with his colleague made every effort in 
their power to save him. 

The King of Prussia and the Count of 
Saxony were appealed to through influential 
persons to represent the case before the 
French court, and avert the cruel sentence. 
But all was in vain. Ranc’s trial was hurried 
on with too great rapidity for their interven- 
tion. 

The very next day after his examination at 
Grenoble he was brought before his judges. 
The counsel of the prosecution alleged that 
the prisoner had confessed his guilt. He 
had admitted that he had fulfilled all the 
functions of his ministry, held assemblies for 
worship, administered the sacraments, and 
solemnized marriages. But he was somoved 
by the noble bearing and integrity of the 
accused, that he closed his statement by 
urging the extenuating circumstances of his 
case ; and, pointing to his youth and probable 
ignorance of the law, he implored the court 
to inflict only a sentence of penal servitude. 
At first, his appeal seemed on the point of 
being successful. One of the judges went so 
faras tosay that if it was tobea question of con- 
demning a youth of only twenty-six to death, 
he would have nothing to do with it, and he 
finally withdrew. But, unhappily, the senior 
on the bench took an opposite view. His 
advice prevailed, and the brave young pastor 
was sentenced to be led with a halter round 
his neck through the town of Die, and in the 
principal Place to be publicly hanged by the 
neck. His head was then to be severed 
from the body, and carried to the town of 
Livron, where he was at first arrested during 
the exercise of his ministry, and exposed on 
a pole in front of the very house where he 
lodged. His books were to be burat at the 
toot of this pole, and all his property was to 
be confiscated. 

Such was the iniquitous decision of the 
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court. Ranc was spared the pain of hearing{them, and of all his sad_ sutyoundings, 
it read; but when it was communicated to \with eyes, like Stephen’s, looking steadfastly 


him, he received the announcement with the 
utmost composure, and even, like the Apostles 
of old, was enabled to rejoice that he was 
counted worthy to suffer for his Saviour. 

In the carrying out of this sentence no 
indignity seems to have been spared. With 
two other Protestants, who had received 
lighter sentences, Ranc was conveyed to Die 
in an open cart; while, as if to add mockery 
to his sufferings, his faithful horse, which had 
so often shared his pastoral labours, was 
mounted by one of the soldiers. All along 
his last journey he received the most touch- 
ing expressions of sympathy from his Protest- 
ant brethren whom he met. At Crest, a 
Jesuit sought to tura him from the faith, but 
on leaving him was obliged to declare that, 
although Ranc did not know the Bible in the 
original language, he was well furnished in 
theology. 

These and many of the like interesting 
details of the martyr’s closing days have 
come down to us from an eye-witness. The 
churches of the desert had revived the primi- 
tive custom of deputing one of the faithful to 
attend on a pastor under sentence of death, 
whose duty it was to strengthen his heart in 
God, and to take note of his last words and 
acts for the benefit of survivors and the 
edification of the Church. From Ranc’s at- 
tendant we learn that he was kept in perfect 
peace throughout all the sufferings of this most 
painfuljourney. It had more of the character 
of a triumphal procession than of the progress 
of one going to a violent death. He calmly 
partook of his ordinary meals, and spent much 
of the time on the way in singing the Psalms 
of David. The 142nd Psalm was his special 
favourite, as closely corresponding to his own 
circumstances. 

At length the scene of his final sufferings 
was reached ; his last hour on earth was about 
to strike. ‘To prepare himself for the conflict 
he sang the first seven verses of the grand old 
Huguenot version of the 118th Psalm, and 
repeated twice the 14th verse, beginning 
thus,— 

‘* La voici l’heureuse journée.” 
At three in the afternoon the Commandant of 
Die appeared, and he was led through the 
streets in the manner prescribed in his sen- 
tence, and with a strong detachment of 
soldiers. The beating of ten drums drowned 
the sound of the young confessor’s hymns 


into heaven, this faithful witness 
held communion with 
saw Jesus standing at the right han 
God. Having reached the scaffold, ‘he 
meekly knelt and offered his last prayer, 
Thus strengthened, he firmly mounted the\ 
steps, and in another moment all was 
over. The martyr’s crown was won. His 
happy spirit had gone to join the noble army 
of faithful witnesses who were slain for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, and who from under the altar, cry, 
“ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
Thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth?” As we con- 
template his glorious reward in the immediate 
presence of his Redeemer, we care not to 
dwell upon the many indignities heaped by his 
misguided enemies upon his sacred remains. 

We will rather conclude our story by men- 
tioning two circumstances, which serve to 
show the deep and lasting impression left by 
his martyrdom upon the inhabitants of the 
district, in which he suffered. The memory 
of the just is blessed, and it is not a little 
interesting to learn that the name of Ranc is 
still a household word in the valley of the 
Drome. Quaint but touching songs, com- 
posed in his honour and celebrating his holy 
life and courageous death, are to this day 
often sung during the winter evenings in the 
farmhouses of Dauphiné. One stanza, lite- 
rally translated, may be given as a specimen 
of the rest :— 

“T feel an intense joy in myself. This 
is my high honour, to be able to follow the 
steps as well as the grace of my Divine 
Redeemer.” 

Superstition, also, has already begun to 
illumine the martyr’s head with a halo of 
imaginary glory, and to weave its immortelles 
above his tomb. A curious legend has ob- 
tained credence amongst the simple peasants. 
It is said that, after his decapitation, his body 
was thrown with violence against the walls of 
the cathedral of Die, and that his bleeding 
hands left their marks there, which, like the 
blood of Duncan on the hands of Lady 
Macbeth, remain ineffaceab!e. More sugges- 
tive as well as more pleasing is the story, 
that over the last resting-place of this 
Christian hero sweet and lovely flowers 
bloom every spring, which no hand has been 
seen to plant, and that they silently witness 
to the ever-fragrant memory of the martyred 
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E may take it for granted that) gentlemen of the family, or Babus, as they are 
called, often have handsomely fitted rooms in J 


our readers are familiar with | 
the term Zenana, though for 
many years the ignorance and | ing,’ 


the European style, but “in every Hindu dwell- 


manners, and customs in this country have | sure of this one thing, that the worst and most 
been most extraordinary. Considering India’s ill-furnished apartments are those set apart 
vast extent, its 240 millions of inhabitants, | for the women. In some there is no accom- 
its dependence on Great Britain, and its vast | | modation for sitting, but a mat on the ground ; 

resources as an outlet for the youth and energy | ‘in others a wooden bedstead, and perhaps a 
of our country, the apathy of the English people | broken chair or two expelled from the gentle- 
has been inexplicable. We say has been, | |men ’s sitting-rooms. Anything more dreary 
for it seems as if there were a slightly different | than their homes one can scarcely imagine, 
feeling awakening now. Inthe days ofthe old |and they are but too true a picture of their 
East India Company interest in the people. sad and dreary lives.” Here often as many 
was too much limited to what could be got out | as fifty, and even sometimes ahundred women 
of them, but larger and more disinterested | and children dwell together. The sons bring 


says Mrs. Weitbrecht (a name well ' 
indifference on Indian affairs,| known in the missionary world), “we may be ff 





views have prevailed in later times. 


| their wives, and later on, the grandsons also : 


So it is not likely that the readers ofthis|and marriages are made at so early an age 
paper will ask themselves or others, as was|that it is no uncommon thing to see four or 
lately done by some apparently well-edu-| five generations dwelling together, at the head 


cated people, “ Where is Zenana?” The word | 
is a combination of two Persian words, mean- | 


ing place of the women, and, strictly applied, | 
indicates the apartments reserved in the house | 


of a Mohammedan gentleman for the ladies) 


and females of his family. It is never used 
by Hindus to describe the rooms set apart | 
for the purpose in their houses. 
of a Hindu family are spoken of as purdah- 
nasheens, or dwelling behind the curtain (pur- 


of whom is some great- grandmother—the 
ancestress of all, and whose power and in- 
fluence are supreme. 


Upwards of thirty millions of India’s high- 


class women dwell in this degradation and 
| seclusion, chiefly in Bengal. It is considered 
an indelible disgrace for one of them to be 


The ladies | seen with face uncovered in public, or even 
| outside her residence ; and a woman will veil 


herself at once if her husband enters the 


dah). But the word zenana has come to be|zenana when a strange lady is present. The 


used by the English in reference to Hindu 
and Mohammedan families alike for the sake 
of convenience, and with the one exception 
of Trivandrum, in the south of India, its use 
is universal. 

Alas! these zenanas, whether referring to 
Hindus or Mohammedans, are the most 
dismal, the most secluded, the most inac- 
cessible apartments of the house,—dirty, 
uncomfortable, wretched; no books, no 


work, no occupation of any kind for their) 


inmates beyond eating, sleeping, counting 
their jewels, or plaiting their hair; unless, 
indeed, the cooking of each husband’s food 
devolves, from lack of servants, on the different 
zenana ladies. Even a native editor writes 
of them, “ Up to this time our women have 
been the most miserable drudges on the face 
of the earth ; cribbed, cabined, and confined 
within the four walls of their prison-house, 
all their curiosity is nipped in the bud, all 
enjoyments are proscribed to them.” ‘The 











women of the lower classes have greater 
freedom from the necessities of their position. 
Their husbands could not afford to seclude 
them thus, but they are equally despised and 
left without education. 

Besides these melancholy lives, there are 
other crying evils in the condition of the 
women of India. Happily, Suti, that bar- 
barous custom of the widow's self-immolation 
on the husband’s burning pile, is no longer 
permitted by the British Government ; but 
the widow’s lot is such a sad one that she 
often longs for the former desperate remedy 
for her misery. She may be a girl-wife of 
twelve or fourteen, or even a child of seven 
or eight, who has not yet left her father’s 
house and joined her husband, but if he 
happens to die after the betrothal ceremony 
has taken place, a widow she must remain for 
the rest of her life of ten, twenty, thirty, 
perhaps fifty years, bereft of her jewels—so 
dear to every Indian woman—clothed in 
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coarse garments, with unplaited hair, and 


restricted in food, while the drudgery and | 
menial work of the zenana are allotted to | 


her as her daily duty. She is looked upon 
as accursed. Is it any wonder that so many 
of these suffering young creatures escape from 
a life of wretchedness to swell the ranks of 
thuse sad ones who lead a life of infamy ? 
Child-marriage is another unnatural custom 


RUINS OF ANCIENT HINDOO PALACE: THE ZENANA, OR WOMEN’S QUARTERS, OVERLOOKING GARDEN, 


of the country, and is the fruitful source of | 


immense evil. In most cases Hindu girls are 
married about the age of eight. At ten or 
eleven years of age they frequently become 
mothers. A family is supposed to be dis- 
graced if a daughter remains unmarried 
after this age. 
quently married to middle-aged and elderly 


men, who perhaps have already several | 
| practitioner in India informs us that nine- 


wives. Imagine the dreary existence to a 
bright, intelligent, aff<ctionate child—a.s so 
VOL. XIII 


And such children are fre- | 





many of them are—who, from the time of 
her marriage, is removed to the zenana of 
her husband's mother, and from that moment 
loses all the privilege and freedom of child- 
hood. She becomes as a caged bird, as one 
of their own countrywomen has so touchingly 
expressed it in the following extract from 
“An Address to a Tame Dove,” by a 
Bengali zenana lady :— 
** Listen then to what I say,— 
Think how miserable they, 


Captives in zenana drear, 
Lowest thralls, and crushed by fear. 


** Still the same we drag along, 
Ignorant of right and wrong, 
Knowledge and religion, none ! 
Life, a dreary monotone !” 
Disease is also a melancholy result of these 
early marriages. An American lady medical 


tenths of the cases of disease of the women’ 
fe) 
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and children that came under her notice 
were due to this unnatural custom. The 
death-rate amongst them is out of all pro- 
portion. The native female nurses, who are 
virtually all that the sick women of India 
have to look to as doctors, are generally 
very ignorant, very meddlesome, and very 
immoral. Tens of thousands of women and 
children are their victims. In fact, in all 
the relations of life the position of our Indian 
sisters is a melancholy and degraded one, 
with but little to cheer them in this life, and 
in utter darkness as to that which is to come. 

It was not always so. The Hindus, who, 
as well as ourselves, are the descendants of 
that wonderful branch of the human family, 
the Aryans, in earliest times gave women 
their true position. Polygamy was almost 
unknown ; and the following lines from the 
‘“* Mahabharat,” a great epic poem, dating 
from some centuries B.c., will give some idea 
of the estimation in which woman was held 
in India at one time :— 

‘* A wife is half the man, his truest friend ; 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 

Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 
A sweetly speaking wife is a companion 

In solitude—a father in advice— 

A mother in all seasons of distress— 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness.” 

In the Heroic age, which succeeded the 
Vedic or simple patriarchal age, we read of 
many stirring tales of romance and chivalry, 
when Indian women, instead of being the 
subjected and degraded beings they are now, 
were comparatively free and independent, 
and in the matter of marriage exercised an 
uncontrolled choice. This power of selec- 
tion was called Swayamvara, or “‘self-choice.” 
A sort of tournament was arranged for a cer- 
tain day, to which the various suitors for a 
daughter’s hand were invited ; they were re- 
quired to distinguish themselves in some feat 
of skill or courage, or it might be only to 
await the decision of the damsel. We read 
in the ancient Sanskrit poems of how the 
rajahs came from a distance, burning with 
desire to win the beautiful Damayanti, the 
daughter of the great Rajah of Berar ; and 
how she scarcely looked at their grand pre- 
sents, but smiled sweetly on the one she 
loved, went up to him in all maidenly 
modesty, and taking hold of the hem of his 
garments, and throwing a wreath of radiant 
flowers round his neck, she thus chose him 
for her lord. A sound of wild sorrow burst 
from all the rajahs; but the gods and sages 











to the slender-waisted damsel, and _ said, 
“Since, O maiden with the eye serene, you 
have chosen me for your husband in the pre- 
sence of the gods, know that I will be your 
faithful consort, ever delighting in your 
words ; and so long as my soul shall inhabit 
this body I solemnly vow to be thine, and 
thine alone!” And faithfully, through a life 
of much trial and vicissitude, he kept his 
word. 

Of this story, of which we have only given 
a portion, Dr. Duff says, “A more exqui- 
sitely beautiful picture of womanly tenderness, 
and loving, self-sacrificing devotion, or of 
mutual affection and life-long fidelity—alike 
in the heights of prosperity and depths of 
adversity—than that which is furnished in 
the story of Na'a and Damayanti, can 
scarcely be matched in the whole range of 
profane literature.” 

Again, there is Sita, the ideal woman of 
the Hindus, whose name has for centuries 
exercised, and does still exercise an influence 
on Indian minds, which can only be com- 
pared to that of the Virgin Mary in Roman 
Catholic countries. Of an antiquity greater 
than that of the famous women of the Old 





Testament Scriptures, her praises are sung 
in the Ramayana, another of those ponderons 
Hindu epics of B.c. 500. There we read of 
her great love to her husband Rama, and of 
their happy life; and how the hideous and 
powerful king of Ceylon casts his envious 
eyes upon her, and, having decoyed Rama 
away from her side, carries her off to his king- 
dom. Then follows her sad imprisonment, 
her constancy to Rama, who wages war upon 
her tyrant, and at last kills him. But 
Rama fears to take back his wife, and Sita 
goes through the ordeal of a fiery furnace to 
prove her faithfulness and worthiness. Then 
Rama takes her home in triumph, and their 
goldcn happiness begins again,—alas! only 
to be sadly broken down, for Rama, from a 
mistaken sense of duty, though loving her in- 
tensely all the time, banishes her from his 
court and kingdom. In her exile she gave 
birth to twin sons, and trained them up in 
all honour, and duty, and skill of arms. 
Once more Rama sent for her, but again, 
from a sense of public duty, demanded the 
ordeal. of fire. “Sita refuses this demand 
with pathetic dignity ; and then, bursting out, 
in a passion of grief, she relates her wrongs, 
and finally accusing herself of being the cause 
of sorrow and trouble to her husband in- 
stead of joy, she appeals to the earth, from 





cried aloud, “‘ Well done!” and Nala turned 


which she originally sprang, to receive her 
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again into its bosom, and falls to the ground | and never neglect him when he dies. The 


dead. Such is the story of Sita, the faithful 
wife ; virtuous, rather than happy; whose 
goodness receives a woman's reward— 
triumphant vindication of character through 
much suffering, even to death.” * Her life 
principle had been duty to her husband, and 
amongst the women of India Sita’s obe- 
dience is still enacted, still expected, still 
patiently paid. 

Professor Monier Williams says: “It is 
certain that through the whole heroic period 
of Indian history, and up to the beginning 
of the Christian era, women had many rights 
and privileges from which they were subse- 
quently excluded. They were not shut out 
from the light of heaven behind the purdah 
or within the four walls of the zenana. Those 
who are able to study the Sanskrit dramas 
will find in those admirable pictures of 
domestic manners abundant confirmation of 
the theory that the better classes of women 
in former days had received some sort of 
education, or could at least read and write, 
and that they enjoyed considerable freedom. 
For example, although they themselves spoke 
the provincial dialects, they were addressed 
by educated men in Sanskrit, and understood 
the learned language perfectly. They fre- 
quently appeared unveiled in public, and 
were not confined to the society of their own 
families. Sita exhibited herself to the army. 
Damayanti travelled about quite unattended. 
Rama says, in reference to his wife, ‘ Neither 
houses, nor vestments, nor enclosing walls 
are the screen of a woman. Her own virtue 
alone protects her.’” 

How then came it that woman sank so 
terribly from her former position in India? 
It was greatly owing to the ascendency of the 
Brahmans, or priestly caste, who riveted 
their chains upon all classes, and attained 
their greatest supremacy five or six centuries 
before the Christian era. ‘Their great law- 
giver, Manu, a mythical person, said to be 
the grandson of their supreme being, Brahma, 
arrogates the dominion of the Brahmans in all 
the relations of life, and Jays down the 
strictest laws for the training and subjection 
of women, which are held in force up to the 
present time. ‘Their marriage is to be entirely 
regulated by the fathers. On this subject 
Manu says, “The husband to whom her 
father has given her, or to whom her brother 
has given her with the consent of her father, 
she must obsequiously honour while he lives, 
* From a work entitled ‘‘ The Fdeal Woman of the 
Hindus,” by J]. Welland, 








the mieryynd degradation ef such lives, and 


husband gives bliss continually to his wife 
here below, and he will give her happiness in 
the next world. He must be constantly 
revered as a god by a virtuous wife, even 
though he does not observe approved usages, 
or is enamoured of another woman, or is 
devoid of good qualities. No sacrifice is 
allowed to women apart from their husbands, 
no religious rite, no fasting ; ‘so far only as 
a woman honours her lord, so far is she 
exalted in heaven.” And in another passage 
of their Shastres, “ Let a man to whom a 
woman is betrothed be choleric, or dissipated, 
irregular, a drunkard, a gambler, a debauchee, 
reckless of domestic affairs, agitated like a 
demon ; let him live in the world destitute 
of honour; let him be deaf or blind, his 
crimes and infirmities may weigh him down, 
but never must his wife regard him otherwise 
than as a god.” (Puranas.) Can tyranny or 
degradation go farther? 

The germs of the seclusion of zenana life 
are also laid down in Manu’s code, though 


| this system scarcely became general till after 


the Mahommedan conquest. Then, partly 
to seclude them from the tyranny of their 
conquerors, and partly from the example of 
Mahommedan custom, the women of the 
higher classes were rigidly shut up. Those 
of the labouring class had, of course, to go 
about and work hard for their daily bread ; 
but generally the first use that a Hindu 
makes of acquired wealth is to shut up 
his women. It was the Brahmans who 
ordained the horrible custom of Suti (so 
called from a word signifying ‘‘ purified by 
burning”), even going the length of alter- 
ing the text of their most sacred autho- 
rity, the Rig Veda, in order to sanction this 
institution. They substituted the word 
“agneh,” of fire, for “agre,” jirst. In the 
original passage it is, ‘‘ Without tears, with- 
out sorrow, bedecked with jewels, let the 
wives go up to the altar first.” So late as 
sixty years ago several thousand widows, 
some of them mere children, were annually 
sacrificed in this way in the province of 
Bengal alone. To quote once more from 
Manu, “ We may trust deadly poison, a 
swollen river, a hurricane, beasts of prey, a 
thief, a savage, a murderer, but women never, 
She has no business with the Vedas, or holy 
writing ; and having no knowledge of expiatory 
texts, simple woman, a// women, must be 
foul as falsehood itself.” 

To rescue these our fellow-subjects from 
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restore them to the position which the happier 
women of England enjoy,—above all to win 
them to the knowledge and love of the 
Saviour of mankind, is the aim and object 
of what are popularly called Zenana Mis- 
sions. 

About the year 181g the first attempt was 
made to extend the benefit of education to 
the females of India, and this attempt origi- 
nated with the Baptists—or rather, with some 
young ladies of Indian extraction, who be- 
longed to the Baptist Mission. The result 
was the formation of a society for the educa- 
tion of native females. At that time it was 
caculated that only about ome native woman 
in every one hundred thousand in British India 
could read or write! ‘The first scholars were 
but two or three, and it needed much patience, 
perseverance, and faith, before these first 
efforts were crowned with success. In five 
years the schools had increased to six, and 
the number of scholars was a hundred and 
sixty. 

But about the same time the desire to do 
something for the women of India awoke 
amidst various denominations, and an asso- 
ciation called the Calcutta School Society 
applied to the corresponding Society at home 
to send out a thoroughly qualified female 
teacher. The idea was to train native 
female teachers, more particularly those of 
mixed European and Indian parentage, who 
were thought to be specially suitable for the 
work of education amongst the natives. Miss 
Cooke (afterwards Mrs. Wilson) was se’ected 
for the arduous task of initiating the work, 
and commenced her labours in Calcutta in 
1821. Difficulties arose in her carrying out 
the intention of the devoted persons who had 
been the means of sending her to India, 
chiefly on account of the committee of the 
Calcutta School Society being a mixed one 
of Europeans and Hindus, and of the Jatter 
decidedly showing that they were not pre- 
pared to promote the education of their 
women. Under these circumstances Miss 
Cooke agreed to work under the Church 
Missionary Society, which gladly secured her 
services. She proved a valuable pioneer. 
Amidst much opposition from the natives, 
and even from the women themselves—the 
mothers, who, full of the prejudices of cen- 
turies, dig not like their children being drawn 
into the schools,—she opened, with the 
assistance of a friend who was familiar with 
the vernacular, first one and then another 
school in different quarters of Calcutta. In 
the course of a few weeks the European 
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community became so interested in the work 
that they, headed by the Governor-General 
and Lady Hastings, collected the sum of 
4350 to aid the good cause. Such was the 
commencement of this difficult work. 

In the course of four years the number of 
female schools in Calcutta had increased to 
thirty, and the scholars to four hundred. So 
marked was the progress and success of the 
new undertaking, that the interest of the more 
enlightened native gentlemen was keenly 
awakened ; and on the occasion of the fourth 
public examination of these schools the 
Rajah Baidenath Roy came forward with the 
munificent sum of £2,000 for the purpose of 
erecting a new central school and dwelling 
for the superintendent. The idea of female 
education had fairly taken hold of the people, 
and Miss Cooke had the comfort and 
joy of seeing that her self-denying, loving, 
large-hearted labours—for the sou's as well 
as the mirds of her scholars—were already 
bearing good fruit. 

After Mrs. Wilson (Miss Cooke) left Cal- 
cutta, her work was carried on by a society 
of ladies. Oxher schemes were developed by 
the Christian zeal of some of the European 
ladies there, which greatly promoted it. 
Amongst these was the establishment of a 
female normal school, which was afterwards 
amalgamated with Mrs. Wilson’s central 
school, and has since done valuable work in 
the training of Native and Eurasian Christian 
teachers. 

At Madras and Bombay similar efforts 
were made, and in the latter place advanced 
more prominently amongst the natives, 
chiefly because in Bombay Parsees form the 
greater part of the native community, and 
they are not trammelled with the exigencies 
of caste—-that tyrant institution of India. Dr. 
Duff, as is well known, introduced the sys- 
tem of English education into the schools 
and colleges of India; that is, that all the 
higher studies of history, science, &c., were 
taught, in the higher schools, in English only ; 
and it is a curious fact that the demand for 
female education followed in the wake ot 
the appreciation of the English studies. 
Wherever the latter system prevailed, the 
more liberal desire to have their women 
taught awakened more or less. 

But yet the most difficult class of all had 
not been reached—those secluded ones of 
whom we tried to give some idea in the be- 
ginning of our paper. Helpless and oppressed 
as this class was, it could not be deprived of all 
its rights of womanhood ; ard secretly, within 
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member of the zenana continues to exercise 
her influence over her married sons in a way 
that surprises us when we remember their 
ection and seclusion. One 
lifficulties with our converts 
ay is to confess Christ, on 
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sionaries and others, and at last the missing 
link was found. 

The ladies of the zenana, of course, could 
not go out to the schools, which were 
almost entirely supplied from the lower 
classes, and it appeared as if the only way 
was to try and get entrance into their barred 
homes, and thus bring the light of truth to 
them. This plan, beset with the accumu- 
lated difficulties of centuries, had been tried, 
about fifty years ago, by a devoted lady, Miss 
Bird, the sister of a Judge of position in 
Bengal, who consecrated her life to the good 
of her Indian sisters. She was one of the 
first, if not the very first, who succeeded in 
gaining entrance to the zenana with a mis- 
sionary view. The Babus of Calcutta had 
become interested in the experiment of female 
educat on. They found that their active in- 
terest in it was sometimes, though unintended 
to be so, a passport for their own benefit in 
the Ewopean community, and slowly they 
began to unbar the coors of some of the 
zenanas. Individual effort and devotion did 
a great deal. About 1856, Mrs. Sale, the 
wife of a missionary, regularly won a footing 
in some of these shut-up homes of Calcutta, 
with the gospel in hand ; though the attrac- 
tion to her pupils was the occupation, and the 
simple accomplishments which her teach- 
ing th m to read and embroider brought to 
their dull lives. Her visits came to be looked 
upon with affection and longing. 

Still more was this the case when, after 
Mrs, Sale was obliged to leave the country in 
broken health, her work was taken up with 
skill, energy, and devotion by Mrs. Mullens. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. A. F. 
Lacroix, and wife of Dr. Mullens of the 
London Missionary Society, who has so lately 
sacrificed his valuable life in aiding to estab- 
lish a mission in Africa ;—a most able and 
enlightened worker. In four or five years she 
accomplished much. As education spread 
amongst all classes, the Hindu gentlemen 
began to appreciate the improvement in their 
wives, and to desire that they should become 
more companionable to them ; and many were 
the invitations sent to Mrs. Mullens to enter 
their houses and instruct their women. 

These were the pioneers in zenana 
missions. But another and another was 
found to take the helm when each valued ser- 
vant of the Lord was called up higher ; and 
after the check which all missionary work 
received during the mutiny of 1857, the way 
seemed to open up more clearly, and a society 
was formed in London to co-operate with and 








aid the working ccmmittee in Calcutta, both 
in gathering funds and sending out lady 
missionaries. This society (termed the In- 
dian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society) is on an undenominational basis, 
though chiefly managed by a Church of Eng- 
land Committee, and has done good work ot 
that special sort which does not exactly come 
within the scope of our great missionary 
societies. Its object is to make known the 
gospel of Christ to a//the women of India. 
It has its normal schools, its native schools, 
zenana missionaries, native Bible women, and 
medical missions in all the presidencies of 
India. It is making steady progress, little 
by little, but it is struggling with many diffi- 
culties,—limited funds for its most expensive 
machinery, and frequent bad health amongst 
its missionary ladies, who have left their com- 
fortable homes, and exiled themselves to a 
trying climate, to devote their lives and means 
to the noble cause. The cry is ever for more 
workers and more means,—that the harvest 
is so great and the labourers so few ; and the 
reports of this, and kindred societies, show 
great encouragement in their work and 
touching accounts of deeply interesting cases 
rescued from their unhappy lives to light and 
joy in Corist. 

Other nations have done much for the 
women of India as well as ourselves. ‘The 
Free Church of Scotland has had a thriving 
mission at several stations for many years. 
In 1865 a band of American ladies entered 
the field, and have worked energetically and 
faithfully, having much good progress to 
report. They have the advantage of us in 
one respect—that a large proportion of their 
missionaries have had a thorough medical 
education. So great are the needs of our 
Indian sisters in this respect, that it is most 
desirable that every zenana missionary should 
have gone through a certain amount of train- 
ing as a qualified nurse, if not as a doctor of 
medicine. Few in this country can realize 
the misery endured by Indian ladies in their 
hours of sickness and suffering, when not 
even a native hakim, or doctor, is allowed to 
go near them; and in the critical hour of 
childbirth they are abandoned to the entire 
control and management of an _ ignorant, 
wilful, unprincipled nurse. At such times 
they are removed from their own ordinary 
comfortless apartment to a still more miser- 
able one, away from everybody, as they are 
regarded as unclean, and too often mother 
and child fall victims to the incapacity and 
neglect of the midwife. 
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Ah! the lot of an Indian woman has not 
much to make life attractive to her, and 
nothing but darkness beyond. Can we wonder 
that even yet female infanticide is secretly 
practised to a considerable extent in the 
northern provinces, notwithstanding the 
Government measures to prevent it? A late 
article in the Friend of Jndia tells us, “If 
there are more daughters than are likely 
to find suitable husbands, or if the parents 
are unable or unwilling to bear the heavy 
marriage expenses, the most direct way of 
avoiding the supposed disgrace is to despatch 
the surplus girls as they come.” Before the 
prohibition of the British Government, thou- 
sands of female children were annually sacri- 
ficed to the goddess Gunga or Ganges. 
Child-marriage, the parent source of many of 
these abuses, ought to be made illegal. Well 
may the native lecturer in the Friend of 
India say that he “ despairs of female 
education, and even of the true enlighten- 
ment and refinement of feeling amongst his 
countrymen, till Hindu society be recon- 
structed and provided with an enlightened 
marriage law.” 

And there is another and a better remedy, 
which will alone heal the sorrows of the 
women of India—the knowledge of the true 
Saviour, who has said, ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” The immured wife, whose 
mind and soul are stunted and enfeebled by 
the vacuity of her daily existence, will indeed 
find a new life revealed to her in the gospel, of 
the beauty and glory of which her idle dreams 
have told her nothing; the poor Hindu 
widow, whose life from childhood has been 
that of an outcast, will find rest and happi- 
ness there ; and the sorrowing mother, who 
has mourned over her children taken from 
her, perhaps in infancy, for the dark deed 
which was to prevent there being one more 
unhappy woman in the world; or in child- 
hood, when most engaging and lovable, to be 
transferred to the zenana of a husband whom 
the little girl had never seen, and at the thought 
of whom she wept her child’s heart sore,—the 
mother, in the blessed news of Christ's sal- 
vation, may take new hope about her little 
ones, and seek now to train a new generation 
who, under the gospel light, will, we trust, 
put an end to the abuses which at present 
darken and disgrace their country. 

We fear to take up space with any details of 
the deeply interesting work that is now going 
on within the walls of the zenanas of India, 
though there is much to tell. The thin edge 





of the wedge has been fairly inserted. This 
is the seed-time; but God is blessing the 
work of faith, and wiil, we believe, in His own 
good time give an abundant harvest. Per- 
haps we may have the opportunity on some 
future occasion of giving a few personal 
sketches of some noble Indian women ; but 
we cannot close without drawing the attention 
of our readers to an expression of native 
opinion on the important subject we have been 
considering. In allusion to our countrywomen 
in India, who have such opportunities of 
giving an impetus to this great work, an 
intelligent native writes, “If English ladies 
had spared time to see and talk with the 
wives and daughters of respectable Mussul- 
man families, they would have done more to 
accelerate the work of social reform, to knit 
the bonds of affection, than a whole mass ot 
legislation.” The following extract by a mem- 
ber of the Brahmo Somaj, the society of Hindu 
reformers who have mot accepted Christi- 
anity, though rejecting the grosser errors of 
Hinduism, appeared in the /adian Mirror, 
some years ago: “We would solicit the 
assistance of the numerous respectable Euro- 
pean ladies residing in this country in the 
great work of zenana reform. They ought to 
remember that they have a mission to fulfil 
here, and for the use of their opportu tities 
and means they are accountable to God. 
They are placed in the midst of millions of 
unhappy and degraded sisters, whose in'erests 
they are bound to further to the utmost of 
their ability, following in the footsteps of that 
noble and devoted band of their country- 
women who went about doing all manner of 
good to suffering humanity, and impelled 
by that charity which is the glory of Christian 
men and women. Let them with self-sacri- 
ficing devotion strive to deliver their Hindu 
sisters from ignorance and its concomitant 
evils. The influence which they are likely to 
exercise on their own sex, both by their 
natural tenderness and their superior acquire- 
ments, it is impossible to exaggerate.” These 
are remarkable words, coming, as they do, 
from a heathen source, or, at any rate, a non- 
Christian one. These millions of women are 
our own feliow-subjects of the same beloved 
Queen, with hearts and wants like our own, 
and with minds capable of the highest culti- 
vation, as our experience of them already 
shows. Let us be up and doing, going forth 
to them in sympathy and kindness, and with 
an energetic determination that, God helping 
us, we will take to them some of the many 
great blessings which we enjoy ourselves. K. 
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CHAPTER V.—THE MASK IS SLIGHTLY RAISED.| “And do you think that I do not miss 
| them? It has been four days since I have 
<~2 WO, three, four days passed with-| had a game of cards. But how can it be 
x out Count Larinski reappearing | helped? Poles are fickle—more fools they 
at the Hotel Badrutt, where | who trust them.” 
every evening he was expected.| “It may be simply that M. Larinski has 
This prolonged absence keenly | been ill,” interrupted Antoinette, with perfect 
affected Mademoiselle Moriaz. She sought | tranquillity. ‘I think, father, that it would be 
an explanation thereof; the search occupied | right for us to make inquiries.” _ 
part of her days, and troubled hersleep. She| The following day M. Moriaz went to 
had too much character not to conceal her | Cellarina. He brought back word that M. 
trouble and anxiety. Those about her had | Larinski had gone on a walking excursion 
not the least suspicion that she asked herself | through the mountains ; that he had started 
a hundred times in twenty-four hours : “‘ Why | out with the intention of climbing to the 
does he not come? will he never come again? | summit of Piz-Morteratsch, and of attempt- 
is it a fixed resolution? Does his proud soul | ing the still more difficult ascent of Piz- 
regret the confidence that he gave us? Does | Roseg. Mademoiselle Moriaz found it hard 
he blame us for drawing out, by our questions, | to decide whether this news was good or 
the secret of his life? or does he suspect that | bad news. All depended on what point of 
I have discovered him to be the writer of the | view was taken, and she changed hers every 
anonymous letter? Will he leave the Enga- | hour. 
dine without bidding us good-bye? Perhaps} Since his mishap M. Moriaz had become 
he has already gone, and we shall never see | less rash than formerly. Experience had 
him again.” This thought caused Mademoi- taught him that there are treacherous rocks 
selle Moriaz a heart-pang that she had never | which can be climbed without much difficulty, 
before experienced. Her day had come, her | but from which it is impossible to descend — 
heart was no longer free ; the bird had allowed | rocks exposing one to the danger of ending 
itself to be caught. one’s days in their midst if there be no Pole 
Mademoiselle Moiseney said to herself one | near at hand. Certain truths stamped them- 
evening, “It seems certain to me that we selves indelibly on the mind; so M. Morisz 
shall never see Count Larinski again.” never ventured again on the mountains with- 
She replied in an almost indifferent tone, | out being attended by a guide, who received 
* No doubt he has found people at Cellarina, | orders from Antoinette not to leave him, and 
or elsewhere, who are more entertaining than not to let him expose himself. He came in 
we.” one day later than usual, and his daughter 
“You mean to say,” said Mademoiselle reproached him with some asperity for the 
Moiseney, “ that M. Moriaz and bezique have continual anxiety he caused her. “The 
frightened him away. I would not for worlds | glaciers and precipices will end by giving me 
speak ill of your father; he has all the good | the nightmare,” she said to him. 
qualities imaginable, except acertain delicacy | ‘‘ Pray, on whose account, my dear?” he 
of sentiment, which is not to be learned in| playfully rejoined. “I assure you the ascent 
dealing with acids. Think of condemning a| which I have just made was neither more 
Count Larinski to play bézique! There are | difficult nor more dangerous than that of 
some things that your father does not and | Montmartre, nor of the Sannois Hill; and as 
never will understand.” _to glaciers, I have firmly resolved to keep 
M. Moriaz had entered meanwhile. “Please | shy of them. I have passed the age of 
oblige me by explaining what it is that I | prowess. My guide has been making me 
do not understand,” said he to Mademoiselle | tremble by relating the dangers to which he 
Moiseney. | was exposed in 1864 on Morteratsch, where 
She replied with some embarrassment, | he had accompanied Professor Tyndall and 
“ You do not understand, Monsieur, that cer- | another English tourist. They were all swept 
tain visits were a charming diversion to us, | away by an avalanche. Attached to the same 
and that now we miss them.” rope, they went down with the snow. AA fall 
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of three hundred metres! They would have 
been lost if, through the presence of mind of 
one of the guides, they had not succeeded in 
stopping themselves two feet from a frightful 
precipice, which was about to swallow them 
up. Iam a father, and I do not despise life. 
Let him ascend Morteratsch who likes! I 
wish our friend Larinski had made the 
descent safe and sound. If he has met an 
avalanche on the way, he will invent no more 
rifles.” 

Antoinette was no longer mistress of her 
nerves: during the entire evening she was so 
preoccupied that M. Moriaz could not fail to 
notice it; but he had no suspicion of the 
cause. He was profoundly versed in quali- 
tative and quantitative analysis, but less 
skilled in the analysis of his daughter’s heart. 
“* How pale you are!” he said to her. “ Are 
you not well? You are cold.—Pray, Made- 
moiselle Moiseney, make yourself useful and 
prepare her some mulled wine; you know I 
do not permit her to be sick.” 

It was not the mulled wine that restored 
Mademoiselle Moriaz’ colour. The next 
morning, as she was giving a drawing-lesson 
to her protégée, Count Abel was announced. 
She trembled ; the blood rose in her cheeks, 
and she could not conceal her agitation from 
the penetrating gaze of theaudacious charmer. 
It might easily be seen that he had just de- 
scended from where the eagles themselves 
seldom ascend. His face was weather-beaten 
by the ice and snow. He had successfully 
accomplished the double ascent, of which he 
was compelled to give an account. In de- 
scending from Morteratsch he had been over- 
taken by a storm, and had come very near 
never again seeing the valley or Mademoiselle 
Moriaz. He owed his life to the presence of 
mind and courage of his guide, on whom he 
could not bestow sufficient praise. 

While he modestly narrated his exploits 
Antoinette had dismissed her pupil. He 
seemed embarrassed by the /é/c-d-¢éte which, 
nevertheless, he had sought. He rose, saying, 
“T regret not being able to see M. Moriaz; 
I came to bid him farewell. I leave this 
evening.” 

She summoned courage and replied, “ You 
did well to come ; you left a volume of Shake- 
speare—here it is.” Then drawing from her 
note-book a paper, she continued, “ And 
here is something else that I must return to 
you. I have had the misfortune to discover 
that it was you who wrote this letter.” 

With these words she handed him the 





anonymous note, He changed countenance, 
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and it was now his turn to grow red. “ Who 
can prove to you,” he demanded, “that I 
am the author of this offence, or rather 
crime ?” 

“Every bad case may be denied, but you 
do not deny.” 

After a moment’s silence he replied, “I 
will not lie, I am not capable of lying. Yes, 
I am the guilty one ; I confess it with sorrow, 
because you are offended by my audacity.” 

*T never liked madrigals, either in prose or 
verse, signed or anonymous,” she returned, 
rather dryly. 

He exclaimed, “ You took this letter for a 
madrigal?” Then, having re-read it, he de- 
liberately tore it up, and throwing the pieces 
into the fireplace, he added, smiling, “It 
certainly lacked common sense; he who 
wrote it is a fool, and I have nothing to say 
in his defence.” 

Crossing her hands on her breast, and up- 
lifting to him her brown eyes, that were as 
proud as gentle, she softly murmured, “ What 
more?” 

“ T came to Coire,” he replied, “I entered 
a church, I there saw a fair unknown, and I 
forgot myself in gazing ather. That evening 
I saw her again ; she was walking in a garden 
where there was music, and this music of 
harps and violins was gratefulto me. I said 
within myself, ‘What a thing is the heart of 
man! The woman who has passed me without 
seeing me does not know me, will never 
know of my existence; I am ignorant of 
even her name, and I wish to remain so, 
but I am conscious that she exists, and I am 
glad, content, almost happy. She will be for 
me the fair unknown; she cannot prevent 
me from remembering her. I will think 
sometimes of the fair unknown of Coire.’” 

“Very good,” said she, “but this does 
not explain the letter.” 

“We are coming to that,” he continued. 
“T was seated in a copse by the road-side. 
I had the blues—was profoundly weary ; 
there are times when life weighs heavy on 
me like a torturing burden. I thought of 
disappointed expectations, of dissipated illu- 
sions, of the bitterness of my youth, and of 
my future. You passed by on the road, and 
I said to myself, ‘There is good in life 
because of such encounters, in which we 
catch renewed glimpses of what was once 
pleasant for us to see.’” a? 

“And the note?” she asked again, ina 
dreamy tone. 

He went on, “I never was a philosopher ; 
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actions, and I was born with a taste for the 
useless. That evening I saw you climb a 
hill, in order to gather some flowers ; the hill 
was steep, and you could not reachthe flowers. 
I gathered them for you, and, in sending my 
bouquet, I could not resist the temptation of 
adding a word. ‘Before doing penance,’ I 
said to myself, ‘let me commit this one folly ; 
it shall be the last.’ We always flatter our- 
selves that each folly will be our last. The 
unfortunate note had scarcely gone when I 
regretted having sent it; I would have given 
much to have it back; I felt all its im- 
propriety ; I have dealt justly by it in tearing 
it to pieces, My only excuse was my firm 
resolution not to meet you, not to make your 
acquaintance. Chance ordered otherwise : 
I was presented to you, you know by whom, 
and how; I ended by coming here every 
evening, but I rebelled against my own 
weakness, I condemned myself to absence 
for a few days, so as to break a dangerous 
habit, and, I am thankful to say, I have 
broken my chain.” 

She lightly tapped the floor with the tip of 
her foot, and demanded with the air of a 
queen recalling a subject to his allegiance, 
‘Are you to be believed ?” 

He had spoken in a half-serious, half-jesting 
tone, tinged with the playful melancholy that 
was natural to him. He changed counte- 
nance, his face flushed, and he cried out 
abruptly, “I regained my strength and will 
on the summit of Morteratsch, and I only 
return to bid you farewell, and to give you 
the assurance that I will never see you 
again.” 

“It is a strange case,” she replied; “ but 
I pardon you, on condition that you do not 
execute your threat. You are resolved to be 
wise ; the wise avoid extremes. You will 
remember that you have friends in Paris. 
My father has many connections; if we can 
be of service to you in any way——” 

He did not permit her to finish, and 
responded proudly, “I thank you with all 
my heart. I have sworn to be under obliga- 
tions to none but myself.” 

“ Very well,” she replied, “ you will visit us 
for our pleasure. In a month we shall be at 
Cormeilles.”’ 

He shook his head in sign of refusal. She 
looked fixedly at him, and said, “It must be 
so.” 

This look, these words, sent to Count 
Abel’s brain such a thrill of joy and of hope 
that for a moment he thought he had be- 
trayed himself. He nearly fell on his knees 





before Mademoiselle Moriaz, which certainly 
would have spoiled everything; but, speedily 
mastering his emotions, he bowed gravely, 
casting down his eyes. She herself imme. 
diately resumed her usual voice and manner, 
and questioned him about the journey that 
he was about to make. 

He told her, in reply, that he proposed to go 
by way of Soleure, and to stay there a day in 
order to visit in Gurzelengasse the house 
wheré Kosciusko, the greatest of Poles, had 
died. He had thought of this pilgrimage for 
along time. He added, “Still another use- 
less action. Ah! when shall I improve?” 

“ Don’t improve too much,” she said 
smiling. And then he went away. 

M. Moriaz returned to the hotel about 
noon; his guide being engaged elsewhere, 
he had taken only a short ramble. After 
breakfast his daughter proposed to him that 
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he should go down with her to the banks of 


the lake. They made the descent, which is 
not difficult. This pretty piece of water, 
that has been falsely accused of resembling a 
shaving-dish, is said to be not less than a 
mile in length. When the father and daugh- 
ter reached the entrance of the woods which 
pedestrians pass through in going to Pon- 
tresina, they seated themselves on the grass 
at the foot of a larch. They remained some 
time silent. Antoinette watched the cows 
grazing, and stroked the smooth, glossy 
leaves of a yellow gentian with the end of her 
parasol. M. Moriaz busied himself with 
neither the cows nor the yellow gentian—he 
thought of M. Camille Langis, and felt more 
than a little guilty in that quarter; he had 
not written to him, having nothing satis- 
factory to tell him. He could see the 
young man waiting in vain at the Hotel 
Steinbock. To pass a fortnight at Coire is 
a torture that the most robust constitution 
can scarcely endure, and it is an increased 
torture to watch every evening and every 
morning for a letter that never comes. M. 
Moriaz resolved to open hostilities, to begin 
a new assault on the impregnable place. 
He was seeking in his mind for a commence- 
ment to his first phrase. He had just found 
it, when suddenly Antoinette said to him in 
a low, agitated, but distinct voice, ‘‘ I have 
a question for you. What would you think 
if I should some day marry M. Abel Larin- 
ski?” 

M. Moriaz started up, and his cane, 
slipping from his hand, rolled to the bottom 
of the declivity. He looked at his daughter, 
and said to her, “I beg of you to repeat 
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what you just said to me. I fear I have 
misunderstood you.” 

She answered in a firmer voice, “I am 
curious to know what you would think if I 
should marry, some day or other, Count 
Larinski.” 

He was startled, thunderstruck. He had 
never foreseen that such a catastrophe could 
occur, nor had he entertained the least sus- 
picion that anything had passed between his 
daughter and M. Larinski. Of all ideas that 
had suggested themselves to him, this seemed 
the least admissible, the most improbable 
and ridiculous. After a long silence he said 
to Antoinette, “ You want to frighten me— 
this is not serious.” 

“Do you dislike M. Larinski?” she 
asked. 

‘Certainly not; I by no means dislike 
him, He has good manners, he speaks well, 
and I must acknowledge that he had a very 
graceful way of taking me from off my rock, 
where I should still be had it not been for 
him. I am grateful to him for it ; but, from 
that to giving him my daughter, there is a 
wide margin. If he wants a testimonial, or 
anything of that sort for saving my life, he 
shall have it.” 

“Let us talk seriously,” said she. 
objections have you to make?” 

“ First, M. Larinski is a stranger, and I 
mistrust strangers. Then, I know him but 
slightly. I naturally demand additional in- 
formation. Finally, I own that the state of 
his affairs ——” 

“ Ah! that is the main point,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘He is poor; that is his crime, 
which he has not disguised. How differently 
we think! I have some money; its only 
advantage that I can see is that it makes me 
free to marry the man I esteem, though he 
be poor.” 

“And perhaps a little because of that 
very reason,” interrupted M. Moriaz in his 
turn. “Come, I entreat you, let me explain 
the anxieties arising from my miserable good 
sense. M. Larinski has related his history 
tous. Frankly, do you not think that it is 
rather that—what shall I say—of an adven- 
turer? The word shocks you, I take it 
back, but you must admit that this Pole 
belongs to the wandering family.” 

“ Or family of heroes,”’ she replied. 

‘‘ That is it, of wandering heroes. I wish 
all manner of good to heroes, although I 
have never clearly discovered their use. At 

all events, I am not sure that they are the 


‘What 


| wife happy, and I intend that my daughter 
| shall be happy.” 

“You are not convinced as I am that 
M. Larinski has a superior mind, and a heart 
of gold?” 

A heart of gold! I should be glad to 
believe it. I have no reason to doubt it; 
but many very skilful persons are deceived 
by false jewellery. Ah! my dear, if you were 
better versed in chemistry, you would know 
how easy it is to manufacture a false trinket. 
Formerly, after having cleaned the piece to 
be gilded, a gold amalgam was applied. 
Now the brass or copper trinket is steeped 
in a solution of perchloride of gold and 
bicarbonate of potash, and in less than a 
minute the thing is accomplished. It is called 
gilding by immersion. There is another 
process, in which galvanism——But let us 
admit that M. Larinski’s heart is real gold. 
In the purest gold there is usually some 
alloy, to dispense with which resort must be 
had to the cupel. Do you know what a 
cupel is? It is a small capsule or cup of a 
porous substance, used in the refining pro- 
cess, and possessing the property of absorb- 
ing the fused oxides and retaining the refined 
metal. What is the proportion of lead or of 
gold ore in M. Larinski’s heart? Neither 
you nor I know.” 
| She was no longer listening; her chin in 
her hand, her glances wandered over the 
| glade. He touched her arm to rouse her, 
and said, ‘‘It is all over? You love him?” 

“Why will you make me say so?” she 
| replied, blushing. 

« And he has declared himself? He has 
| dared A 
| Hehas dared nothing. Ah! how little 
'you know him! If you were to offer me to 
‘him, his pride would say no, and I would 
have to go down on my knees to get the 
better of his refusal.” 

“We will say, at once, that he is unique, 
that there is not another Polelikehim. And 
yet are you sure that he loves you?” 

She replied by a motion of the head. 

“T should confess,” he resumed, “that the 
passion which is called ‘the grand passion ’ 
is for me a sealed letter, the mystery of 
mysteries. I am completely ignorant of it. 
Yet that did not prevent me from marrying, 
and making a choice which brought me great 
happiness. Your method is different, and I 
must believe that you have yielded to an 
irresistible force. It seems to me, however, 
that resistance can always be made. You 
have will, character: a 
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She interrupted him, murmuring, “It is 
either he or no one.” 

“Oh, if it comes to that,” he continued, 
“ you are of age, and mistress of your actions ; 
there is nothing for me but to submit. Still, 
it will be painful to you, I like to believe, to 
marry in opposition to my wishes.” 

“Do you doubt it? I am willing not to 
matty.” 

“Bad solution ! it is worse than the other. 
Let us come to terms. The positive has its 
place only in science. It is absolutely true 
that borax is a salt composed of boracic acid 
and soda. Beyond such facts all is uncertain. 
Does this happy man surmise the sentiments 
he has inspired ? ” 

“‘T tell you that you do not know him. Do 
you take him for a coxcomb? When he 
came this morning to announce his departure, 
his serious intention was to bid us an eternal 
farewell, and never to see me again.” 

“A most excellent idea that,” sighed M. 
Moriaz. ‘‘ Unfortunately, you represented to 
him that it took but two hours to go from 
Paris to Cormeilles.” 

“ I had trouble to persuade him of it.” 

“Well, since the matter stands thus, 
nothing is yet lost. You know, my dear, 
that my physician advised me to beware of 
abrupt transitions, and not to change too 
suddenly from the keen air of the Enga- 
dine to the heavy atmosphere of the plains. 
On leaving Saint Moritz we will descend 
five hundred metres lower, and remain three 
weeks at Churwalden ; consequently we shall 
not be in Paris fora month. You will em- 
ploy this month in somewhat calming your 
imagination. It is very easy for it to become 
excited in these mountain holes, without 
taking into account the wearisomeness of 
hotel life. From the very day after our 
arrival you took a dislike to the paper in our 
little sa/on ; and its squares, I confess, are 
very ugly. In every square, a thrush stretch- 
ing out its neck to peck a currant. Two 

hundred thrushes and two hundred currants 
—it was enough to weary you to death. 
Suddenly there appears a Pole——” 

“‘ The thrushes had nothing to do with it,” 
she replied, smiling. “A month hence I 
shall say as I do to-day, ‘It is either he or 
no one,’ and you shall choose.” 

“Do not repeat that formula, I beg. 
Fixed resolves are the prison-house of the 
will. Promise me to reflect ; reflection is an 
excellent thing. One thing more,—grant 
me in advance what I am going to ask you.” 


** You have a godmother-——” 

“ Ah! now we are coming to the point,” 
she said. 

* You cannot deny that Madame de Lorcy 
is a woman of the world, a woman of good 
sense, a woman of experience, who is deeply 
interested in your welfare md 

“ And who has decided, from time imme- 
morial, that I can only be happy on condi- 
tion that I marry her nephew, M. Camille 
Langis.” 

“ Well, I admit that she is partial. That 
is no reason why we should not send her our 
Pole. She will inspect him, she will tell us 
her opinion ; it will be a new element in the 
argument.” 

“ Ah! I know her opinion without asking 
it. This woman of experience and good 
sense is incapable of recognising merit in a 
man who is sufficiently impertinent to make 
Mademoiselle Moriaz love him, without 
having at least fifty thousand livres a year to 
offer her.” 

“What does that matter? We will let 
her speak—we need not question her, an 
oracle ; but she knows false jewellery. If she 
discover: Ps 

“I should require proofs,” she inter- 
rupted, quickly. 

“ And if she furnish them ?” 

She was silent an instant, then she said, 
“ Let it be so; do as you please.” 

With these words they ended the conver- 
Sation, then arose and retook the road to 
Saint Moritz. M. Moriaz had scarcely 
reached there when he entered a carriage 
to drive to Cellarina, provided with a port- 
folio given him by Antoinette. He found 
M. Larinski busy strapping his trunks, and 
waiting for the mail coach which made the 
journey between Samaden and Coire by the 
Col du Julier. 

M. Moriaz expressed his regret at having 
missed his visit, and asked if he would con- 
sent to charge himself with a commission 
for his daughter, who desired to send to her 
godmother, Madame de Lorcy, a sketch of 
Saint Moritz. 

“ Cheerfully,” coldly replied Count Abel, 
and he promised, so soon as he reached 
Paris, to send the portfolio to Maisons 
Lafitte. 

“Do better than that,” rejoined M. 
Moriaz, “and carry your good nature so far 
as to take it yourself toits address. Madame 
de Lorcy is an amiable woman, who will be 
charmed to make your acquaintance, and 
hear from you of us.” 
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’ The count bowed with a submissive air. 
These was so little ardour in this submission 
that M. Moriaz queried if his daughter had 
not been dreaming, if M. Larinski was as 
much in love with her as she fancied. He 
hal not read the anonymous letter; An- 
toinette had refrained from even mentioning 
it to him. 

He was returning to Saint Moritz, when 
he met midway a pedestrian, who, lost in 
thought, neither looked at him nor recognised 
him. M. Moriaz ordered the coachman to 
stop, sprang out of the carriage, went up to 
the traveller, whom he seized by both shoul- 
ders, exclaiming : ‘‘ What, you! you again! 
I can go nowhere in Grisons without meeting 
you. I ask, asI did at Coire, ‘Where do 
you come from ?’” 

“ Did you think that I would stay there for 
ever?” rejoined M. Camille Langis, reproach- 
fully. ‘* You have not kept your word, you 
have forgotten me; you did not write to me. 
I am tired of waiting, so here I am.” 

“ And where are you going?” 

“To the Hotel Badrutt, to pleal my 
own cause, because my advocate has failed 
me.” 

“Ah! you have chosen an_ excellent 
time,” cried M, Moriaz; “ you have a real 
genius for arriving in season. Go, hurry; 
plead, moan, weep, entreat; you will be well 
received; you can come .and tel! me all 
about it.” 

“What do you m2an?” asked Camille. 
‘Ts it all over? Have you spoken, and did 
she silence you?” 

‘*- Not at all; she listened to me,—without 
enthusiasm, it is true, but with attention and 
deference, when suddenly—Ah! my poor 
friend, how can it be helped? This sad 
world is full of accidents and Poles.” 

M. Langis looked at him in amazement, as 
if to ask for an explanation. M. Moriaz 
continued, “Do yourself justice. You are 
the most honest fellow upon earth, I grant ; 
you are a charming man, and an engineer of 
the highest merit. But, unfortunately, there 
is no mystery of blood and tears in your 
existence ; you are perfectly unpretending, 
frank, unaffected, and as transparent as crys- 
tal; in short, you are not a stranger. Had 
you a delicate, fair, and romantic mother? 
and do you wear her portrait on your heart? 
have you unfathomable green eyes? have 
you adventures to relate? have you visited 
California? have you swept the streets of 
San Francisco? have you exchanged bullets 
with the Cossacks? have you been killed in 











three combats and in ten skirmishes? I 
fear you have not even thought of dying 
once. Have you tried all professions, with- 
out succeeding in one ? have you invented a 
rifle which burst ? and, above all, are you as 
poor asa church mouse? What! is it pos- 
sible that you possess none of these fine 
advantages, and yet are audacious enough to 
ask me for my daughter’s hand?” 

M. Moriaz ended his harangue as the 
Samaden mail coach passed. Count Abel, 
seated on the outside, bowed and waved his 
hand to them. 

‘“‘ Look well at that man,” said M. Moriaz 
to Camille, ‘‘ for he is the enemy.” 

And then, instead of giving him the re- 
maining information that the youth desired, 
he said : ‘‘ Go away and forget ; it is the best 
thing that you can do.” 

“You do not know me yet,” replied 
Camille. “I am obstinate, I fire to the last 
cartridge. I will follow your steps. Oh! 
don’t be afraid, I will hoodwink Antoinette— 
let her think that I have relinquished my 
claims. I shall pay her only a friendly visit ; 
but my eyes hunger to see her, and I will see 
her.” 

The morning of the following day the 
enemy arrived at Coire, whence he proceeded 
to Berne. It is impossible to say why he 
failed to turn aside at Soleure, as he had ex- 
pressed his intention of doing, in order to pay 
tribute there to the memory of the great 
Kosciusko. The facts of the case are, that 
from Berne he went direct to Lausanne, and 
that immediately on reaching that place he 
hastened to a gambling-house. When he 
seated himself at the gaming-table, he ex- 
perienced a violent palpitation of the heart. 
His ears tingled, his brain was on fire, and 
drops of cold perspiration stood in beads on 
his forehead. He cast fierce glances right 
and left; he seemed to see in his partner's 
eyes his past, his future, and Mademoiselle 
Moriaz life-size. Fortune made amends for 
the harshness she had shown him at Milan. 
Afcer a night of anguish and many vicissi- 
tudes, at daybreak Count Abel had twenty 
thousand francs in his pocket. It was sufficient 
to pay his debts, which he was anxious to do, 
and to enable him to wait without too 
much impatience the moment for executing 
his projects. 4 

He left the gambling-house, his face 
flushed and radiant; he was so joyful that 
he became tender and affectionate, and, had 
M. Guldenthal himself come in his way, he 
could have embraced him. 
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THE BLESSING OF THE ASHES, 


AND WANDERINGS IN ROME DURING LENT. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” &c. 


N each parish church in Rome,on {| ‘ Almighty and eternal God, who ‘didst 
the morning of Ash Wednesday, | grant the remedy of Thy pardon to the 
the ashes of the burnt palms, &c., | Ninevites doing penance in ashes and sack- 
of the year before are blessed | cloth, mercifully grant that we may so imitate 
by the priest at the early mass, | their penance, that we may follow them in 
and then after each succeeding mass during | obtaining forgiveness.” 
the morning the several congregations come | Here the ashes are sprinkled thrice with 
up to the altar, and each person receives the holy water, and three times incensed, and 
sign of the cross upon the forehead from the | then the people come up to receive them on 
priest, who dips his finger in the ashes and their foreheads. In some churches the an- 
says, “Remember, O man, that thou art! tiphon is sung—* Let us change our gar- 
dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.” | ments for ashes and sackcloth, let us fast and 

At the blessing of the ashes he says the | lament before the Lord, for our God is plen- 
following collects :—“ Almighty eternal God, | teous in mercy to forgive us our sins.” 

spare those who are penitent; be merciful! This has been a quiet day; all signs of 
to those whosupplicate Thee, and vouch- | Carnival are swept away from the corso, the 
safe to send Thy holy angel from heaven | scarlet and white and blue draperies have 
to: bless and sanctify these ashes, that | been taken down from the balconies. The 
they may be a wholesome remedy to all | sand has been carted off the road, and every- 
who humbly implore Thy holy name, and, | thing has returned to its normal condition. 
conscious of their sins, accuse themselves, | “ And what a poor little street it is after all!” 
deploring their sins before Thy divine cle- | was Mrs. Mason’s remark, as we crossed it 
mency, or humbly and earnestly beseeching | this morning, ‘‘to have become so celebrated 
Thy bountiful loving-kindness; and grant | in the world!” 
through the invocation of Thy most holy| It is very narrow, it is true, and most in- 
Name that whoever shall be sprinkled with | convenient to walk in, but it is a mile in 
them for the remission of their sins may | length, and the perspective is very picturesque 
receive both health of body and safety of | to my mind. 
soul.” | A couple of dominoes flew past us in a 

“© God, who desirest not the death, but | carriage, the last dying spark of the mas- 
the repentance of sinners, benignantly look | querading of the last fortnight ; they had of 
down upon the frailty of human nature, and | course been up all night at some merry- 
in°*Thy mercy vouchsafe to bless these ashes, | making, and were only now on their way 
which we design to place upon our heads in | home. 

token of our humility, and to obtain for-| During Lent there are special services on 
giveness, that we who know that we are special days at the various churches in and 
ashes, and for the demerits of our wicked- | around Rome, with exposition of the relics be- 
ness must return to dust, may deserve to | longing to them. All true Roman Catholics 
obtain of Thy mercy the pardon of all our | like to visit these, lay their crosses on them, 
sins, and the rewards promised to the peni- | and pray at their shrines. These are called 
tent.” | pritres stationales. The churches to be thus 

“O God, who art moved by humiliation | visited on Ash Wecnesday are those of St. 
and appeased by satisfaction, incline the | Alessio, St. Sabina, and St. Prisca, all more 
eat of Thy clernency to our prayers, and | or less interesting. As the canon and Mrs. 
mercifully pour forth upon the heads of Thy | Mason were going, I took the opportunity of 
servants, sprinkled with these ashes, the | joining them, and we finished the round with 
grace of Thy blessing, that Thou mayest both | the Bocca della Verita, or Santa Maria in 
fill them ‘with the spirit of compunction, and | Cosmedin, where I put my fingers into the 
effectually grant those things which they | lion’s mouth without any ill result ! although 
have justly prayed for, and ordain ‘that what |I uttered the proscribed fib, which, accord- 

‘Phou hast granted may be established and |ing to the Roman saying, ought to have 

remain unmoved for ever. ‘brought its teeth upon me! 
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Some of these churches are very rich in 
relics—chiefly the bones of saints, varying 
from a whole skeleton to the most microscopic 
portion possible. In the curious little crypt of 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, once a catacomb, 
we found a multitude of small glass sarcophagi 
mounted in gold, arranged round the walls in 
niches and labelled: in one lay a joint of an 
arm-bone of my namesake, Santa Beatrice, 
embedded in a garland of orange blossoms. 
All were cushioned on flowers of one kind or 


another, but this was the only case in which | 


they were pure white. The more distant 
churches are only opened on particular 
occasions throughout the year, so that they 
are very cold and damp. I came up cough- 
ing from the crypt of St. Prisca, the pavement 
and walls of which were quite mildewed, while 
even in the church itself the marble floor was 
green in parts as the stones of a churchyard. 

Passing through the cloister and garden of 
the monastery attached to Santa Sabina, one 
steps out upon a terrace commanding a most 
beautiful view over Rome. One looks down 
upon the Tiber, and beyond lies the city, 
with its many domes and towers, the beauti- 
ful campanile of San Giovanni e Paolo, and 
the stupendous domeof St. Peter’s rising above 
all, At Santa Sabina we were shown the 
famous orange tree planted by San Dominic 
and watered by St. Francis; the Madonna of 
Sasseferrato, which is here shown, is regarded 
as his masterpiece. _ In the Bocca della Verita 
we saw a portrait of the Blessed Virgin, de¢to 
by St. Luke. There are so many of these 
pictures in Rome said to be by St. Luke, that 
I think no one attempts to believe in them ; 
besides, some of them are in oils, which kind 
of painting was not known in St. Luke’s day. 

15¢h.—To-day we went to St. Georgio in 
Velabro, not far from the Forum. It is an old 
basilica, dating from the fourth century. The 
mosaic pavement in most of these old 
churches is very beautiful, and the luxury of 
marble columns, &c., is great. One becomes 
quite familiar with red porphyry, Oriental 
alabaster, rosso antico, green serpentine, 
cippolino, giallo antico, and others. Over 
St. Georgio’s altar is a picture of his fight 
with the dragon, and upon it are his dagger, 
a portion of his banner, and a piece of his 
skull. On leaving this church we visited the 
Cloaca Maxima, a covered drain of ancient 


Rome, which has survived two thousand years: | 


a clear spring runs through it. 


We sat for some. time above the Forum, | you be saved. 


looking over the grand colossal ruins col- 


lected here all. around one—the Palace of 





| 


the Czesars, the beautiful circumference of the 
Coliseum, the triumphal arches of Constan 
tine and Titus, the triple apse of the 
Temple of Constantine, the Forum 
itself, with its columns, temples, senate, and 
Via Appia running through it. What a field 
for thought and reflection had we here ! and 
what a picture, backed by a pure sky of Italian 
blue ! it was very beautiful. We returned by 
the Capitol, making a little défour by the 
Tarpeian Rock. 

On the 16th the Carmelite monks of San 
Georgio used to have a processional service 
around their cloisters, but it is discontinued 
now, as so few of them are left in Rome. 

“The ‘Speaking Virgin’ is over an altar in 
this church.” The picture is said to have 
spoken to St. Gregory, and so to have occa- 
sioned the conversion of a bystander. Over 
another altar is the picture of the saint him- 
self, with the Holy Spirit, in the form of a 
dove, whispering in his ear. The bas-relief 
below commemorates the miraculous bleeding 
of the ‘‘ Host” in his hands, by which an 
unbeliever was convinced of the truth of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation,—so the legend 
runs. 

We visited the three chapels in the garden 
close by, which once formed the house of 
St. Sylvia, St. Gregory’s mother. Here is 
shown the table at which he daily fed a dozen 
poor people, and a fresco represents how on 
one occasion one of his guests proved to be 
an angel whom he was entertaining unawares ! 

As we looked at these things a little half- 
deformed person approached, and stood 
reverently gazing by our side. 

“ Ah,” began she in Italian, “there are 
many holy things in Rome!” 

“ Ah, st,’ said my companion. 

Then looking into our faces, “ Are you 
English ?”’ she asked. 

“Ves,” replied I. 

“ And Protestants?’ she continued. 

“No, I am Catholic,” answered my 
companion. 

“ And you?” doubtfully tome. — 

“ She is a Protestant,” said my guide. 

“Ah, but soon will be Catholic?” con- 





tinued our odd little cross-questioner, with a 
| quick look at me. 

| “ Noindeed,” said I, decidedly, and would 
| have added more, when she interrupted me 


almost fiercely with— 
“In no other but the true church can 


| “ All who believe in Jesus Christ will be 
| Saved,” was my reply. 
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‘“‘ We must believe in the doctrines of the 
Church,” was hers. 

‘* We are safe if we take the Bible for our 
guide,” said I. 

‘‘ But the Bible confutes your doctrine,” 
said she. 

I was about to answer, with wide open 
eyes, when she added, “ Where are your 
saints of the Protestant church?” and with 
that she waved her hand triumphantly towards 
the frescoes on the walls of the chapel, and 
turned to say something to my escort. 

My Italian was too weak to frame a com- 
plete answer to the last attack, so I simply 
said, ‘‘In the days when these saints were 
canonized there was but one Church,” and 
took the opportunity to continue my tour of 
the chapel, having no wish to carry further 
so useless a discussion. However, before 
we left my antagonist came up, and shaking 
hands first with my companion, and then with 
me, said “A revederla in cielo”—may we 
meet in heaven! So at least she did not 
put me down as quite beyond the pale and 
possibility of getting there at all. 

We went on to San Giovanni e Paolo, 
which we found all strewn with fresh green 
box sprigs, a mass of tapers on the high 
altar, the walls and columns draped with 
crimson and gold, and a number of chande- 
liers depending from the roof. A quantity 
of relics were exposed, the chief one being 
the body of Paul de la Croix, who founded 
the order of Passionists. He died in 1775. 
The body lies embalmed and habited be- 
neath one of the side altars; while under 
the high altar are those of the martyrs Paul 
and John, after whom the church is named. 
They were beheaded by order of Julian the 
Apostate, because they refused to forswear 
their faith. 

There are always bodies or relics of saints 
or mariyrs preserved beneath the altars, and 
I have wondered sometimes whether the idea 
is derived from Rev. vi. 9,—“I saw under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held.” 

First Sunday in Lent—After a night of 
heavy rain the sun broke out in time for me 
to go to the English service in the English 
church. Afterwards I went with Mrs. Mason 
to San Prasede, this being the only Sunday 
of the year when ladies are admitted to the 
“Chapel of the Column.” Some persons 
say that on each Sunday in Lent women are 

-admitted. It is difficult to arrive at the real 
State of the case very often here, concerning 





such things, but I think the latter possible, 
for very few visitors were there to-day. The 
mosaics with which this little chapel is en- 
tirely encrusted, as if with jewels, are most 
beautiful and brilliant. Some people think 
them the most beautiful in Rome. They 
date from the eleventh century, when Pascal I. 
founded the chapel to receive the body of 
the martyr St. Zenon. The column was not 
placed in it till the thirteenth century. It 
was brought to Rome by Cardinal Colonna, 
the then papal legate in Palestine, and is the 
same mentioned by St. Jerome as being that 
to which our Lord was bound to be scourged. 
It is of oriental marble, black and white, 
scarcely three feet in height. It is said that 
this was the usual height of the columns used 
for this purpose, that there might be free play 
of the lash about the shoulders of the sufferer. 
An iron ring is fixed in the top, to which the 
cord is fastened which binds the victim's 
hands. A fresco on the walls of the church 
represents this scene in our Saviour’s life. 
In the sacristy three thorns from the crown 
are preserved, also the sponge with which 
St. Prasede collected the blood of the martyrs 
of hertime. In the middle of the nave is a 
covered well, into which she is said to have 
squeezed the blood thus preserved. Two 
thousand three hundred martyrs lie buried 
beneath this church, their remains having 
been taken from the catacombs by Pope 
Pascal. In the confession or crypt are the 
ancient sarcophagi containing the bones of 
the sister saints, Praxedia and Prudentia, 
with whom St. Peter is said to have lodged 
at Rome. In connection with this crypt 
was the entrance to the catacombs of St. 
Calixtus, but it is now bricked up and closed, 
as the galleries were falling in. 

10 ~.m.—I have just returned from a 
Lenten service at the English church. It 
was a very nice little service, quiet and 
solemn ; almost all the choir attended, and 
we chanted the Litany and the sist Psalm. 
The hymns chosen were— 

‘* Lord, in this Thy mercy’s day,” 
and 

“* Weary of earth, and laden with my sin, 

‘*T look at heaven, and long to enter in.” 
There was a short address, and we wound up 
with the A/iserere and the concluding prayers 
of the Commination Service. 

The Corso is well lighted with gas now-a- 
days, and the stars were brilliant over head 
as we made our way home. The signorina 
who gives us our Italian lesson says that the 
carnival mask of the old dame spinning in the 
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Corso was a satire upon Signor Rossi’s 
excavating mania, and that the words written 
in the back of her high crowned cap were 
“ Ultima scoperta archeologica fatta vicino al 
Coloseo.” The latest archeological dis- 
covery made near the Coliseum.”’ 

I believe some old statue has lately been 
dug up there under his auspices. 





pile. We descended to the underground 


chambers in which the Emperor and his 
family were interred, but the further way 
into the catacombs connected with them 
has been built up, as they are considered to 
be in a dangerous condition. The custo- 
dian told us that fifty years ago two visitors 
were lost in the intricate passages, and eighty 





ROME FROM RIGHT BANK OF TIBER, SHOWING ST. PETER’S AND CASTLE OF ST. ANGLO. (Seep. 195+ 


I had an interesting day yesterday be- | 


tween ruins and churches. First Mrs. M. 
wanted to go to San Giovanni della Pigna, 





days afterwards their dead bodies were found. 
They had left their guide, a woman, and 
declared they could find their own way with 


because it was a commemoration day, on | their tapers alone. Our custodian added, “I 
which a thorn from the Saviour’s crown was | never quite believed this story myself, but 


exposed on the high altar. 
SS. Jesu. e Maria in the 


Then we visited | since’I have filled my present office I have 
Corso, and | spoken with an aged man who said to me, 


thence went to the mausoleum of Augustus, | ‘Will you believe it if you look on my 
which is entered from a modern circus, | white beard, and if I tell you that I was one 


raised upon the foundations of the ancient | of the party on that occasion when those two 
| 
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poor gentlemen were lost, and that from that 
day it has been the colour that it is?’ Since 
I saw and heard that,” said our guide, “I 
have believed the story.” 

In the afternoon L's nice Waldensian maid 
came witha message that L. would be at liberty 
to go any where with me that I pleased, so 
as we were just starting for San Pietro in 
Vincoli, we went and fetched her to drive 
with us. The great point of interest in this 
church is St. Peter’s chain, said to be that 
loosened from off his neck by the angel at 
Jerusalem. The fetters were preserved by 
the keepers whom the apostle had con- 
verted, and became, says tradition, the pro- 
perty of the church at Jerusalem. In 436 
the Empress Eudoxia, wife of Theodosius the 
younger, received them from Juvenal, bishop 
of that city ; she retained one, and sent the 
other to Rome to the Emperor Valentinian, 
to whom her own daughter was married. 
The Church of Rome already possessed the 
chain by which St. Paul had been bound 
under Nero, and when Pope Leo laid the 
two together, they miraculously united ! 

It was in honour of this event that the 
Pope and the Empress caused the basilica 
to be built now known as San Pietro in 
Vincoli, 

To the right of the choir is the famous 
statue of Moses by Michael Angelo, which 
was originally intended to form part of the 
tomb of Pope Julius II. ; but a quarrel be- 
tween the great sculptor and the Pope gave 
rise fo many interruptions in the work, and 
in the end Julius was buried at St. Peter's 
(San Pietro in Vaticano,) where a simple 
stone covers his last resting-place. 

I got down into the crypt, and saw the 
sarcophagus of the Maccabees; a marble slab 
has .been fixed over the top, so that the 
interior,cannot be seen. The sarcophagus, 
which. contained seven divisions, was only 
lately discovered while they were excavating 
a small crypt in which to place St. Peter's 
chains, hitherto kept in the sacristy. An 
inscription was found inside the tomb, of 
which copies were made before reclosing it. 

The chains were not to be seen to-day, 
but we were told that the next day we should 
be able to see them till twelve o'clock. They 
are kept under triple lock and key. The 
Pope has one key, the Cardinal Protector of 
the church another, and the Abbé of San 
Pietro in Vincoli the third. 

Leaving this church we went to the Baths 
of Titus, so called. What we really saw are 
the ruins of the Golden House of Nero, 


which Titus demolished and filled with rub- 
bish and rubble in order to found his bath 
upon the top. Titus was so anxious to 
efface the memory of Nero, that even some 
of the beautiful works of art, sculpture, &c., 
were buried in the haHs of the palace. In 
the same way the gate closing the Via Appia 
was destroyed, and replaced by the Arch of 
Titus ; the Palace of the Caesars was reduced 
to its old limits on the Mount Palatine ; 
the Colossus of Nero was transformed into 
a Colossus of the Sun, and Nero’s lake was 
drained and an immense amphitheatre, 
the Coliseum, was erected for the people. It 
is curious, however, that now, while no re- 
mains of the Baths of Titus exist, the palace 
upon which they were erected should have 
been by the very fact of its burial preserved 
to the present day. The excavations have 
been very extensive, and it is interesting to 
look upon frescoes dating from the very 
earliest years of the Christian era. These 
ruins are under Government surveillance, and 
visitors enter by a turnstile on payment of a 
lira a head. What would Nero have thought 
of this? Our day ended with a visit to San 
Clemente and its curious underground 
church, which I had not yet seen. 

We went again on the morrow to San 
Pietro in Vincoli, for the sake of seeing the 
chains, which we found this time lying on 
the altar of the sacristy, and which we were 
allowed rather jealously to touch. A priest 
who came in, knelt reverently down and 
kissed them, the deacon in attendance taking 
them with the maniple and placing them 
first to his forehead and then to his lips. 
When the beautiful new “confession” is 
finished, in the crypt of which the tomb of 
the Maccabees lies, the chains of St. Peter 
ate tobe placed over the altar above it, 
We went-on:to the church of Sam Anastasia, 
which is one of the basilica order ; the seven 
Ionic columns of. violet: marble.in the nave 
were taken from the Temple of Neptune on 
the Palatine. In the afternoon a friend took 
me to make a call in the Convent of the 
Blue Nuns. An old portress opened the 
door, an invisible nun looked at us from 
behind a brass plate pierced with small holes, 
and we were at once shown into the parlour 
or visitors’ room, alight pleasant apartment, 
where presently we were received by the 
“Reverend Mother Superior,” a young 
noble lady. It would be scarcely too much 
to say that she appeared to my astonished 
vision as some lovely apparition, which almost 





took away my breath, so little was I prepared 
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for what I saw. A fair sweet oval face, with 
eyes of deepest violet, shaded by long dark 
lashes and pencilled eyebrows, was sur- 
rounded by a madonna-like veil of purest 
cerulean blue, a little bit of white appearing 
from within relieved it, and fell over the 
bosom in front ; a broad blue scapular of the 
same soft tint and material reached almost to 
the feet before and behind, concealing in part 
the graceful folds of the white cashmere 
habit, the loose large sleeves of which, 
delicately plaited at the shoulders, and falling 
partly over the slender hands, made them 
look more delicate and taper still. Upon 
her breast she wore a large golden heart, 
the “ Sacré Ceur,” and on her finger a broad 
silver ring ; a girdle of blue hung at one side 
from her waist. The whole “ erscheinung,” as 
the Germans would say, was so sweet, so 
gentle-looking, and so pure, that one could 
not help thinking her a very picture of a 
cloistered nun! She and her convent sisters 
never leave the convent walls; it is a great 
treat to them to see and hear something 
from without, and my companion managed 
to introduce the little bit of news of Captain 
Boyton’s arrival here from Orte, a water 
journey of thirty-one hours, in his floating 
apparatus. She told how our host was present 
at his arrival, and heard two of the little 
Roman gamins discussing him, as he was 
wrapped in a blanket and conveyed to a 
carriage to be taken to the hotel. 

‘* What is it?” asked one. 

“‘ A great fish,” replied the other. 

“Qh no! not a fish; it’s a diavolo!” 
returned the first. 

The young mother superior laughed a rip- 
pling pleasant laugh; she did not seem to 
know much about Captain Boyton or his 
doings, and we went on to talk of Captain 
Webb’s exploits. I told how I had heard 
him relate the story of his endeavour to save 
a drowning man during a fearful storm in 
the Indian Ocean, when a young midship- 
man of about fourteen, and of his “giving a 
mighty shout,” “which, hy the grace of 
God,”’ he said, ‘‘ was heard just as the ship’s 
boat was turning back to leave him for lost.” 

“Ah! he gave the glory to God, and not 
to man,” she gently said, approvingly. 

And now the vesper bell was rung, and 
we left to go and see the chapel, Here they 
have what is called “ the perpetual adoration 
of the blessed Sacrament.” Within the 
screen, which divides the private from. the 
public portion of the chapel, knelt a white- 
veiled nun in silent prayer. Another pre- 








sently came in to relieve her, and by and by 
the rest of the sisterhood entered noiselessly, 
with white veils thrown over their heads so 
as quite to conceal their faces. The lay 
sisters wear black veils with black habits, but 
all wear the blue scapular. A little congre- 
gation assembled on the outer side of the 
screen, while the nuns sang a litany, the 
people responding. It was all in Latin, 
which, however, I am assured even the poor 
and the little children learn to understand in 
connection with their church services. How 
I do yearn and wish that they would worship 
the biessed Trinity in Unity without any 
admixture of Virgin, saints and angels! 

When we left the quiet little chapel the 
sun had set, and a broad band of geranium- 
coloured cloud lay upon a field of turquoise 
blue. 

“ Praise the Lord, O my soul: and alk that 
is within me, praise the Lord,” softly mur- 
mured my companion, as she pointed upwards 
to it. 

As we turned from the west, the air felt 
chill, and already the light had left the sides 
of the tall white houses in the narrow street 
we had entered, the only bit of colour re- 
maining being centred in three peasant 
figures, probably artists’ models, lounging on 
some steps neara doorway. We hastened 
home. 

The next morning we went to the Castle 
of St. Angelo, which was erected by Hadrian 
as a mausoleum to himself, and completed in 
the year140 by Antoninus Pius, It stands 
on the further side of the fine old Bridge of 
St. Angelo, which Hadrian intended should 
connect his tomb with the city. It is an 
immense circular building ; the lower portion 
of the old travertine wall still remains, but 
it was converted into a fortress as early as 
537, and in 1379 the edifice was almost 
entirely destroyed by the Romans. About 
1500 the covered passage leading from the 
Vatican to the castle was added, and the 
Pope made use of this in the revolution of 
1848-9. We were shown the apartments he 
then occupied within the fortress ; we also saw 
the hall in which the members of the Inquist- 
tion sit to discuss and decide upon knotty 
church questions. We saw, too, the chamber 
in which the poor young Beatrice Cenci was 
tortured, and the dark dungeon in which she 
was confined for eleven months before she 
was executed. Her step-mother occupied 
the neighbouring cell. There is a very fine 
view from the summit of the castle over the 
whole town, the Campagna, and the moun- 
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tains beyond. Every one is familiar with the 
statue of St. Michael the archangel which 
surmounts the top; it is included in almost 
all views of St, Peter's. 

We drove after lunch to Cesar’s Palace, 
and wandered for hours amongst the ruins, 
enjoying the fine points of view, and picking 
up bits of pottery and marbles—giallo antico, 
rosso antico, and the onion stone, as it is 
called, from the manner in which it peels off 
in flakes. I found a fine specimen of a dark 
richly marked marble, large enough to cut 
into a paper weight. What curious scenes and 
changes must that bit of stone have passed 
through since first it was taken from the 
quarry ! 

29th.—Yesterday was one of those blue- 
eyed, or blue-skied (which is the same thing) 
perfect days, which are the charmof an Italian 
winter. In the afternoon we drove to Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and examined the fine old 
mosaics and beautiful little crypt-like chapel 
which Pius IX. caused to be prepared for his 
own burial-place. A straight uphill road 
leads from this fine church to San Giovanni in 
Laterano, from the steps of which there is a 
lovely panoramic view of the Campagna and 
the Apennines. 

I never saw them look more beautiful. As 
we ascended the hill the sun was setting, and 
they changed from violet to brightcrimson, the 
aqueducts and ruins in the foreground catch- 
ing the same rich tint, and then fading into a 
soft blue grey. The “ Benediction” was over, 
and the country people were trooping towards 
their homes in the outskirts. A beggar 
woman followed us for a long time, now 
whining, now peremptorily demanding alms. 
Datemi qualche cosa! ma, datemi qualche 
cosa! (give me something! but give me 
something !) anathematizing us sotto voce 
when we would not heed her, and becoming 
so tiresome that when a priest appeared we 
appealed to him. He sent her off at once, 
and we soon got a carriage and drove home. 

The church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
founded A.D. 362, is supposed to be the 
oldest in Christendom. According to a 
legend, which, however, cannot be traced 
back further than the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Virgin is said to have appeared 
simultaneously to the devout Roman patrician 
Johannes and to Pope Liberius in their 
dreams, commanding them to erect a church 
to herself on the spot where they should find 
a deposit of snow on the following morning, 
August the 5th. On the following morning 
they proceeded to the spot and found the 
snow! which had laid itself in the form of a 





ground-plan fora church, in fact, the plan on 
which the church was afterwards built, it is 
said. A bas-relief representing the scene of 
the miraculous occurrence is placed over the 
altar in the Borghese chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, sometimes called “Our Lady of 
the Snow.” 

There are eighty churches dedicated to 
the Virgin in Rome; Santa Maria Degli 
Angeli is another of them. A monastery of 
Trappists is in connection with it, and a 
most beautiful statue of St. Bruno, their 
founder, occupies a niche near the principal 
entrance. On the pavement of the transept 
is laid down the meridian of Rome; the 
marble is dotted over with the signs of the 
zodiac, the stars being inlaid in bronze. The 
sun shines in through a little aperture high 
up in the wall, and when it touches a certain 
spot on one of the Oriental granite columns 
it is noon, or, as the Italians say, twenty-four 
o'clock. 

About Vesper-time one afternoon we went 
up to Santa Trinita de Monti, where there is 
a convent of the Dames du Sacré Coeur. 
They have a large school of the daughters of 
the aristocracy, and every afternoon the girls 
and nuns assemble in the church for a choral 
service, often largely attended by strangers, for 
the singing is very soft and sweet, and many of 
their pieces were composed expressly for them 
by Mendelssohn, for example the well-known 
motets, “Hear us, Gracious Lord;” “ Ye 
Sons of Israel” and “ The Good Shepherd.” 
We could see the pupils behind the screen 
near the high altar, they looked very nice 
in their dress of silver-grey with white net 
veils. Many of them hugged their muffs 
just as I had seen a young lady do at Signora 
Gaspari’s reception one night, when I was 
told that was the fashion in Italy! 

To vary my visits to the churches I one 
day joined the Archzological Society on one 
of its peregrinations through Rome. It was 
very interesting, although there was some- 
thing rather comical in this trooping about 
of a goodly assemblage of ladies, with just a 
sprinkling of gentlemen, under the auspices 
of the President, Mr. Parker, who lectured 
as we followed. In and out we went of 
various churches, coal-cellars, pits, and ex- 
cavations. Here we came upon a bit of 
fresco, there upon an old mosaic. At one 
spot we were shown three churches lately 
discovered one above the other, the two 
underground only partially cleared. The 
cellar was visited for the sake of a corbel, at 
which we all gaped, and then fumbled and 
stumbled out again, exciting much surprise 
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and interest in the minds of the natives, who | 
grinned as we descended, and who besieged | 
us for our taper ends as we issued forth again. | 

In one of those underground places Mrs. | 

Mason set her hair on fire against a bit of 
lighted candle in the wall. Turning round 
unexpectedly, I found her head enveloped | 
as it seemed in flames. However, she hap- | 
pily escaped with a singeing. "A gentle- | 
man of the party remembered visiting this | 
cellar-like excavation when it was full of| 
water below. Lady —— was there also with 
her courier, who carried her ladyship’s cloak | 
and candle. Presently he and the light dis- | 

appeared together, and a voice was heard | 
from the midst of the pool, committing | 
" archeology, and the fools who cared for | 
it!” to avery bad place, which created much | 
mirth, and has never been forgotten. I sup- | 
pose the courier, like Miss “A’s maid, was | 
“not very sweet " upon Rome or its ancient 
mysteries. 

31st—This has been a real rainy day. 
However, in the afternoon we managed to 
get to San Clemente, being the eve of St. 
Ignatius, one of the martyrs of the Coliseum, | 
whose relics are preserved here. The chzesa | 
sotteranea was illuminated. 

This subterranean church is very interest- | 
ing. It lay from the eleventh to the middle 
of the present century buried and choked up 
with rubbish. Its identity was, indeed, en- | 
tirely lost, for the church above was mistaken 
for it. San Clemente isa triple church, three | 
churches having been built one over the | 
other as each in turn fell into decay. In the | 
lowest one of all considerable excavations 
have been made, but it could not be entered | 
at the time I was there, on account of the | 
depth of water which had flowed in during | 
the work going on among the foundations of | 
the Coliseum. We descended to the last | 
step but one of a broad flight of stairs, | 
There the water stopped us at the entrance | 
to a chamber which once formed part of the | 
house of Clement, and in which Peter, Paul, | | 
and Barnabas are supposed to have visited | 
him and given him Christian instruction. 

One of the ancient frescoes represents St. | 
Peter with the square nimbus, as the then | 
Pope of Rome, installing St. Clement, also 
with a square nimbus, as bishop. The 
square nimbus was used in old representa- 
tions of saints to intimate that the person 
represented was living at the time. 

The second church must have been an 
important building ; the double aisles, nave, 
transept, and apse have all been cleared 





| Signorina Z 


out, and many portions of the fine old 
frescoes on the walls are wonderfully distinct 
| and fresh in colouring, 

The upper and most modern church is 
itself very old, unique in style, and rich in 
mosaic and sculptured marble. The frescoes 
are celebrated. Some of the columns are 
of the curious green cipollino marble, and 
others of magnificent black granite. ‘This 
church is in connection with a monastery 
of Dominican monks, many of whom are 


| Irish, I believe. It is due to the prior, 


Father Molony, to say that it has been by 
his exertions that the two lower churches 
were discovered and the upper one restored. 
Some people are surprised to hear of monks 
in Rome at all in these days, as they are 
generally spoken of as having been hunted 
| out altogether; but although many of the 
convents and monasteries have been closed, 
and the property sequestered by the Govern- 
ment, a good many others have been left on 
sufferance, with the proviso that the number 
of monks or nuns inhabiting them should 


be largely reduced; a small pittance of their 


former wealth being doled out to them. 

In the afternoon we went to call on the 
Her house looks on the 
Tiber. She told us that a number of friends 
had a capital view from her balcony of the 
arrival of Captain Boyton the other day. 
She was so sorry that I was not there. A 
dear old gentleman came in, whom she intro- 
cuced as Don Carlo, her old master, who 
taught her when she was but four years old. 
He asked whether Mrs. Mason, who was 
with me, could also speak Italian; and she 





| said, ‘* About three words!” ‘To which he 


quickly replied, “If the signora can speak 
but three words, she speaks those three mar- 
vellously well!”—a charming reply, which 
made us all laugh, and we were at once at 
home together. As we returned from our 
visit the sunset air had grown chill and 
keen. My fingers were very cold, and we 
| bought hot chestnuts to warm them. Hot 
chestnuts are a great Italian institution. 
| Some of the foods displayed in the small 
native shops much excite my interest,—/rit- 
tura of queer little fish, curious lumps of fried 
batter, hot cauliflowers, stewed pears, baked 
apples, wonderful preparations of the inte- 
rior parts of all sorts of creatures, soft sour 
curd, and macaroni of every shape and 
description. In the better shops may be 
seen plump little birds, or peculiar little 
sausages, spitted alternately with tiny mor- 
sels of larded bread on long skewers ready 
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for roasting. The vegetable stalls are bright 
with bunches of red -pepper, and already 
green almonds are cried: about: the streets ; 
while the milk venders carry their burden 
not in pails or cans, but in flasks, like those 





used for olive oil, set in rows in a basket 
slung before them, each with a curled-up 
green leaf in its mouth, and very fresh and 
appetising they look. 
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BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


Behold, there went out a Sower to sow.—Makk iv. 3. 


2 HERE was-no rest for the Lord 
Jesus after He had once fairly 
entered upon the work of His 
ministry ; neither friends, nor foes, 
would let Him alone, Was He 
preaching in the synagogues, or in the 
Temple,—a deputation of Scribes and Pha- 
risees was sure to be there too; watching 
every word that fell from His lips in 
the hope of finding matter of accusation 
against Him. Did He move off with His 
disciples to a quiet place for the purpose 
of getting a little refreshment for wearied 
mind and body,—some one invariably spied 
Him out; the news spread at once, and 
every village and town -poured forth its 
living stream to surge round the wonder- 
working prophet of Galilee, and to follow 
His footsteps wherever He went. 

If we are not mistaken, something of this 
kind occurred at the time when the first 
parable was spoken. Gur Lord had gone 
out, we suppose, very early in the morning, 
for a walk by the shores of the beautiful lake. 
He hoped to have had some moments of 
quiet communion with His heavenly Father. 
But before long the shore was literally 
-swarming with people who had come hastily 
‘out of their houses to meet Him; and as 
they pressed and crowded upon Him, He 
was obliged to borrow the deck of a fishing- 
boat, which placed Him above their heads ; 
and from this pulpit He addressed the 
Parable of the Sower to the attentive mul- 
titude, 

The scene must have been exceedingly 
picturesque. The lake itself was always a 
charming one, and at the time of our Lord’s 
discourse—the early morning—the blue waters 
-would be dotted here and there with the 
white sails of fishing-boats returning home 
with the spoils of the night. The rays 





of the Sun, just glancing. over: the softly- 
rounded forms of the mountains, would dance 
and spatkle on the wavelets as they gently 


lake, or lighten up the figures that stood in 
deep array upon the shore or that clus- 
tered on every point, and rock, and knoll 
among the fragrant, aromatic shrubs of the 
region, to catch the words,—or if they could 
not hope to do that, to gaze on the face and 





form of the wondrous speaker. 

What more natural, under such circum- 
stances, than the thought which suggested 
itself to the mind of our Lord? Here was 
the field of human hearts ; the soil more or 
less receptive of divine truth. And there 
was He, on the other side, the great Sower 
of that truth, about to scatter the seed upon 
the open furrows. So He began with the 
words which stand at the head of this paper, 
“ Behold, there went out a Sower to sow.” 

Many thoughts press round us when we 
begin to consider the parable: let us restrict 
ourselves, as far as possible, to one. 

To make the plant—two factors are 
required, the seed and the soil. The 
seed is God’s truth, by which we mean 
a statement of the facts of the case, con- 
cerning the relation between God and man. 
The soil is the human heart ; the nature of 
man. The two come together. The seed 
is dropped into the soil; prepared, made 
‘honest and good,” as St. Luke says, by the 
Holy Spirit ; and the result is a living plant 
which by its growth, its beauty, its fragrance, 
its fruitfulness, brings credit and praise to the 
cultivator. On the other hand, there is an- 
other kind of seed—the seed of error, of un- 
truth, of falsehood. This also is dropped 
into a heart predisposed to receive it, and 
the result is an assimilation of the nature of 
the man to the lie which he has embraced, 
until at last he becomes, as our Lord ex- 
presses it in the parable of the tares of the 
field, “a child of the wicked one.” 

Now if this be so, let us consider what 
follows. Should any of us have received 
God’s truth, in the love of it—have thrown our 
hearts open to its influence—and in conse- 





broke on the white sand that rimmed the 
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bring our hearts and lives into harmony 
with it, we are spiritual sowers. But you 
say—‘‘ What do you mean by God's truth? 
Settle that first. Let us start from definite 
ideas.” Well, I understand by “truth” a state- 
ment of things as they are, not as they appear. 
There is truth in the natural world, and our 
scientific men are earnestly engaged in the 
endeavour to discover it. They dread (they 
tell us) above all things, being deceived. The 
one thing they fear, is a lie. Let us honour 
them for the honest, fearless determination to 
find out the truth about Nature at whatever 
cost ; at whatever cost of personal inconveni- 
ence, of sacrifice of prejudice, reputation, of 
anything that stands in the way of their quest. 
To know what is is their ruling passion. Now 
transfer the idea thus suggested, to what we 
call the spiritual world, and “God’s truth” 
will be the real relation between God on the 
one side, and man onthe other. Have you 
a mistaken conception about God? Then 
you have not got “the truth.” Have you a 
false conception about man? Then you are 
just in the same position. But understand 
what God is, what man is, and what in con- 
quence they are to each other, and then 
you are in possession of ‘God’s truth.” 
And how God’s truth can be attained to 
except through God’s revelation of Himself 
to us,-—it is difficult to comprehend. 
Imagine yourself, then, in possession of 
this “truth,” through the teaching of Him Who 
is the Spirit of truth. The seed has been 
dropped into your heart, and is assimilating 
you more and more to itself, and you are a 
“true” man, by which I mean not a veraci- 
ous man merely, but one who is true to the 
facts of his being, in harmony with the universe 
in which God has placed him. Now, you 
begin to be a sower. What do you sow? 
Influence. A really Christian man exerts a 
power in the world, far beyond what he 
himself suspects. It is perfectly true that the 
Christian is watched sometimes as Christ was 
watched —with unfriendly eyes. Naturally so. 
His life, silent and quiet though it may be, is 
an embodied protest against the condition of 
the great majority of the world, and we must 
expect that any inconsistency on his part, 
anything which serves to turn the edge of 
the protest and render it inoperative, will be 
greedily welcomed. But we are convinced 
that there is a great amount of observation, 
which is far from being unfriendly, and which 
is not merely inquisitive. . Men think that if 
they can find out the secret of your life, it may 
bea benefit to themselves; and depend upon 








it they will be the better, if they see you 
patient in adversity, self-denying when in the 
full flush of prosperous circumstances, buoy- 
ant and cheerful when things are going 
against you, and capable, in times of 
fierce temptation, of putting the world 
under your feet. So a true man—a 
man whose being is permeated by Divine 
truth, and who is striving to bring himself, 
his life, in accordance with it—will be con- 
stantly sowing influence. 

But you will also sow the truth in a more 
active sense, at least if opportunity be given 
you, and it is given to most to some extent. 
Suppose a man in your hearing speaks 
applaudingly of successful dishonesty, or 
excuses licentiousness as if it were a venial 
offence, and under some circumstances alto- 
gether unavoidable—and you rebuke him ; or, 
suppose you hear it asserted that in a world 
constituted as ours is now, in the rush and 
hurry and competition of business, a man 
cannot make his footing good without strain- 
ing his conscience to do things of which he 
cannot altogether approve—and you enter a 
protest against the doctrine, on the ground, 
the old ground, that “the Lord reigneth.” Or 
suppose, again, that you fall into the company 
of some of the foolish, fluttering votaries of 
fashion, and venture to lift up your voice 
against the views they profess about the 
happiness of a life of pleasure, and the 
misery and discomfort of a life dedicated to 
Christ,—what in such cases have you done? 
You have acted as a sower. You have set 
God’s truth over against, and in opposition 
to, the devil's lie. 

But more than this, and in a far more 
pleasant way than this, you will have many 
an opportunity of sowing the word in the 
hearts of your fellows. You may do it in 
a more formal and systematic way. Asa 
Sunday-school teacher you may gather your 
group of little children round you, and tell 
them of Jesus Christ ; or as a district visitor 
you may go from house to house, carrying 
in your tones and looks, as well as in your 
words, the sweet message of His undying love. 
But many of you have no official connection, 
if we may so speak, with Christian work ; 
but even then the opportunity of sowing will 
not be wanting. Some are mothers, and 
what may not a mother do with her little 
child? The lesson learnt at the mother’s 
knee will last the longest. Time, powerful 
as he is, will scarcely be able to wear out the 
deep impression. And some are sisters; 
and though brothers will occasionally. laugh 
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and cavil, and suggest infidel difficulties, 
“* just for the fun of the thing,” a word spoken 
for Christ, wisely and gently, will e//, in the 
long run, far more than you fancy. Some 
are masters, and your witness for Christ, 
it it be borne out by the testimony of 
the life, will not be unavailing with your 
workpeople and dependents. All have 
friends, and a time of softening comes, 
when you may hope to speak with effect to 
a friend, of the things which concern our ever- 
lasting peace. Trouble, sorrow, bereavement, 
loss, the pain of uncertainty and doubt, 





I know, and feel, and wish; but I am 
tongue-tied, and just when the opportunity 
comes, it slips away unimproved. I think 
of just the right thing to say, hours after 
the time for saying it. What remedy do 
you propose?” We fancy that most of us 
know something about this difficulty, and 
take shame to ourselves on this behalf. 
And what remedy can there be, but to have 
the heart so full of the love of Christ, that 
the overflow shall be spontaneous and na- 
tural, and so—effective ? 


‘*O fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, 


these things plough up the soil, into which 
you may cast the seed of divine truth. 
“Ah! but,” says some one, “I cannot speak. 


Until my very heart o’erflow, 
In kindly thought and glow'ng word— 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show.” 


—_—+>0<-—-—~ 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADA 


PART II.—THE CRUSADE. 





WARE N the 28th of August, 1248, King | 





¥ Louis the Ninth was at Aigues- 
) Mortes with his queen, who was 
going with him to the East, his 
brothers and a numerous retinue. 
They had already been waiting some days 
for the signal to depart; the king had 
visited all the churches in the neighbour- 
hood, and throvghout France all classes 
prayed for a successful voyage. He himself 
was impatient for departure ; his wife, usually 
less submissive than he to the trials of life, 
was lively and cheerful. She had left her 


children very unwillingly and sorrowfully, and | 
was now about to leave her beloved France | 
Never- | 
theless she felt glad, because now for the first | 


to imperil her life in distant lands. 


time in her life she was about to enjoy 


uninterruptedly the society of her husband, | 


away from the jealous eyes and overbearing 
autl ority of the queen-mother. 
“T shall at last find peace in my soul 


and true joy in my hus! and’s presence,” she | 


said to herself half aloud. Marie de 
Chatillon shook her head. She followed the 
queen blindly, inspired by ker personal affec- 
tion, but without any pious ardour or enthu- 
siasm. She glanced over the blue sea, but 
turned very quickly for a long look over the 
country which extended in front of the tower. 
* Ah! France,” she thought, “ what troubles 
may we not have to go through before we 
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The queen-mother returned to Paris, 
| accompanied as far as Corbeil and afterwards 
to Cluny by the king, who then delegated 
to her the supreme authority. As usual, 
even to the very last hour, the spirit of the 
queen-mother remained unshaken, and as 
capable of government as ever. The king 
had explained his wishes with a half apology 
for venturing to offer any suggestion what- 
ever. 

“You know, mother,” he said, “that 
Providence has given to me this people.” 

“‘T know it "—and what a feeling of bitter- 
ness took possession of the queen’s heart as 
she spoke—“I know it, and it would have 
been better had you thought of that before, 
and remained to govern them yourself, in- 
stead of leaving them to the tender mercies 
| of an old woman.” 
| As the king made an imploring gesture, 

the maternal grief broke forth suddenly. “Oh 
| my dearest son,” she cried, “‘ my best loved of 
all, my heart tells me I shall never see you 
again.” 

She fainted even as the king held her in 
| his embrace, and when at last he took his 
leave she had not strength to bid him fare- 
well. 

The day of departure had come, all pre- 
parations were made and the weather was 
propitious. The pilots were summoned, and 
the King was informed that all was in readi- 
ness. Louis at once issued his orders, and 
the chaplains, monks and bishops appeared 
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“ Sing, good fathers,” said the master of 
the vessel, “let us join in a hymn of praise.” 

The Veni Creator at once arose and the 
chanting was taken up by the crews of all the 
other ships. 

‘Make sail, in the name of Heaven,” cried 
the pilot. 

The anchors were raised, the sails unfurled, 
and Louis the Ninth had started for the 
crusades. 

The king remained on deck for a long 
time watching the fast receding coasts of 
France. When nothing but a blue line 
could be distinguished upon the horizon, the 
only trace of the kingdom he had quitted, 
he descended to the cabin where he found 
Queen Margaret on her knees in prayer. 
Her heart had for the moment failed her, 
and she felt that she could have supported 
even the ill-humour of the queen-mother if 
only she might have remained with her chil- 
dren, and held them in her arms once again. 
By the queen’s side knelt Marie de Chatillon 
weeping in sympathy with her-royal mistress. 
Although the attendant had left neither hus- 
band nor children behind her, for she had 
been widowed soon after marriage, and had 
never pressed an infant to her bosom, yet 
she had left her aged parents, who could not 
be consoled at her departure. In every ship 
grief more or less poignant was observable, 
and many a knight felt as the Sire de Join- 
ville had felt when embarking at Marseilles 
to join the king at Cyprus he exclaimed, ‘‘ I 
will not look towards Joinville for fear my 
heart should fail me in my thoughts of home 
and dear ones left behind.” 

No trace of sadness was apparent on the 
noble features of him who carried in his 
train so many knights, priests and ladies. 
Louis the Ninth was seated close by 
Marguerite de Provence ; her attendant had 
retired. 

“T am very glad now,” he said as he 
caressed his wife’s hand, ‘‘ I am truly rejoiced 
that we are on the open sea.” 

The queen regarded him with astonish- 
ment mingled with reproach. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he repeated, “we are now in the 
hands of Providence, in this nutshell .which 
may at any time be wrecked or lost. We 
have put ourselves voluntarily in peril for the 
glory of God, we have ncthing to fear, we 
are all in His hand.” 

Marguerite made no reply, she gazed with 
clasped hands upon the peaceful expression 
which illuminated the features of the King. 
“ He is even now a saint,” she thought, 
VOL, XIII. 





a thrill of pain seizing her heart, ‘he is worthy 
of a martyr’s death.” 

She instinctively clung to her husband as 
if to defend him against attack. The king 
smiled and kissed her forehead fondly. 

During the voyage the sea was often rough 
and the wind contrary, but progress was 
nevertheless made. The long wintér spent 
in Cyprus gave the knights who had sailed 
from other ports to join the king, ample time 
tomeet him. He had therefore a very large 
flotilla in attendance when Egypt was at 
length sighted. It was in that country that 
Louis had determined to inaugurate his 
crusade against the infidels. He had had 
some considerable trouble to keep the peace 
amongst his followers,—- between his brothers, 
the grand master of the Templars, and the 
grand master of the Knights of St. John. 
So troublesome had they been, indeed, that 
the queen had jokingly remarked to him : 

“ People talk a great deal about women’s 
quarrels, but I have never seen so much 
dissension in my life as amongst these cru- 
saders who have come to fight for the Holy 
Cross.” 

The king in reply merely touched his chest 
and said, “It is too true, we are all sinners 
and apt to err.” 

One day, however, he turned to the queen, 
after some remark she made to the same 
effect as before, and said to her, “ Might not 
some cavalier have said as much about you, 
my dearest, when you were angry with ——” 

He hesitated. Marguerite finished the 
sentence. 

“When I was angry with thequeen-mother, 
you mean?” 

The king nodded assent. His wife became 
serious at once, and taking his hands in hers, 
she replied, “ You will at least confess that 
she said as much against me as I ever said 
against her.” 

Louis disengaged himself with a move- 
ment half affectionate, half sad. He made 
no reply, but he thought, “‘ My mother did 
not talk, she acted, and her actions have often 
caused the queen great pain. The hand of 
Providence was in it all, for I never could 
have acted as I did, unassisted.” 

But the king hoped to put an end to these 
disputes, for he called all the chiefs on 
board his own ship the Aondjoie, and after a 
princely entertainment he addressed them 
as follows :— 

«« My friends and faithful adherents, we are 
now in sight of the land where we are about 
to draw our swords in a holy cause. Weshall 
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be invincible if we hold together in the bonds 
of love and charity. We could not have 
arrived here so quickly had we not been 
favoured of Heaven. But I particularly 
wish to impress upon you that when we shall 
have disembarked you are not to think any 







him, and who wished to accompany him, 
he leaped into the water, which reached 
to his armpits, and waded, fully armed, to 
shore. When he perceived the Saracens, he 
seized his lance firmly, and holding his shield 
in front of him, dashed at the enemy, 


more of me. 
France; and I am not the Holy Church. 
You are to be both the king and the church. 
I am no more than any other man amongst 
you, who will yield up his life when it pleases 
God to take it. Let us fight for Christ—it 
is Christ who will triumph in us,—not for our 
advantage, but for the honour and glory of 
His name. If thus we die we shall rise as 
martyrs to heaven.” 

When Geoffroy de Sargines, who was much 
attached to his cousin, Marie de Chatillon, 
repeated to her what the king had said, she 
led him to the queen’s private cabin. The 
queen heard his recital in silence, then rising 
suddenly she placed her delicate hand upon 
the hilt of the poignard which the knight 
carried in his girdle. 

“ Messire,” she said, “swear to me by the 
Cross, that in every place, and on every 
occasion, you will place yourself between my 
dear lord and danger, and that you will not 
permit him to seek martyrdom until it pleases 
Heaven to take your life, which I feel assured 
you will sell dearly.” 

Sir Geoffroy took the oath, and replied, 
“You have done me too great honour, 
Madame, in desiring such a promise from 


me, but I would have you to know that there | 


are fifty of the bravest hearts in the army | 
‘who have sworn as I have sworn. We will | 
take care that no infidels shall reach the 
king until they have first passed over our | 
bodies.” eae 

King Louis the Ninth lost no time in 
giving his gallant defenders work to do. | 
The galleys were reached, and as soon as | 





I am no longer to be King of | but Geoffroy de Sargines and the Sire de 


Joinville threw themselves in front of him. 

“Sire, what are you about to do?” they 
cried. “ Do you not perceive that if all were 
to follow your brave example, we should be 
killed piecemeal, without glory or profit. 
Such a fate has already overtaken Gautier of 
Austria, whose horse was killed under him, 
and he himself was carried on board ship 
mortally wounded by the Turkish maces.” 

The king listened in silence, turning 
occasionally to watch the Saracens, but he 
permitted himself to be led towards the 
camp which was being rapidly formed upon 
the sea-shore. 

“I cannot say that I very much regret 
Messire Gautier (whose soul may Heaven 
receive), for had { a thousand such, my com- 
mands would be no longer obeyed,” was the 
king’s remark to his companions. 

The seneschal and Geoffroy exchanged 
glances as they retired to their respective 
tents, 

“ So his Majesty has already forgotten that 
he commanded us not to pay any attention 
to him when we landed. He nevertheless is 
quite conscious of his dignity at present, 
and so with good reason, for as Providence 
rules the universe, so kings and lords should 
rule on earth for the good of their kingdoms 
and their armies.” 

King Louis the Ninth was not fit to com- 
mand an army composed of so many dis- 
similar elements. In a moment of panic the 
Turks made scarcely any defence, to the 
great indignation of the soldiers, who cor- 
plained that not one of them waited to be 
killed. 

The crusaders had thus occupied Dami- 














possible the knights disembarked all ready | 


for battle. But before that, the ship which 
carried the oriflamme had disembarked the 
standard-bearer, and the long folds of the 
banner of Saint Denis were floating in the sea 
breeze. The Saracens were already drawn 
up in order of battle, but seemed as astonished 
at the boldness of the crusaders, for no 


serious opposition was made-to the dis. | 


embarkation. 

No sooner was the king informed that 
the great standard was being carried against 
the Pagans, than he crossed the deck with 
hasty strides, and, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the pope’s legate, who was with 


(etta, where they fortified themselves, and 
| erected wooden forts, which were frequently 
| attacked by the infidels, whose courage had 
| now returned. The crusaders were in great 
| danger, as theirredoubts ran the risk of being 
| set on fire. 

‘“*When our good king heard that they were 
casting Greek fire at us,’’ said the Sire de 
Joinville, who was defending one of the 
forts, “ he rose from his bed to pray for our 
success, and I believe that his prayers will 
be of great service.” 

All the king’s brothers had arrived, and 
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the Count of Artois wished to penetrate 
even to Babylon, as old Cairo was then 
called, saying that he who wished to kill the 
serpent should first bruise its head. The 
king listened to his brother’s advice, and put 
aside the counsel of those barons who 
wished first to assure themselves of the port 
of Alexandria. Queen Marguerite remained 
still in Damietta, and the king, with the bulk 
of the army, proceeded against the Saracens, 
intending to reach the Holy Sepulchre. The 
queen wept bitterly as she parted from her 
husband, and said mournfully, 

“T shall be here without you when my 
little baby comes.” 


But she was brave and did not wish to) 
Her women | 


interfere with the expedition. 
remained in attendance upon her, and 
Marie de Chatillon having consented to 
marry Geoffroy de Sargines, was in equally 
low spirits with her royal mistress, though 
her consent was based on the condition of 
her safe return to France. 

On the 8th of February, 1250, the 
crusaders approached Mansourah, the city 
of victory, 4 small town situated on the right 
bank of the Nile. The king rose very early 
in the morning, and, fully armed, his golden 
helmet on his head, and o’ertopping the 
troops by many inches, he led the van of the 
army. 

“I don’t think I have ever seen a nobler 


knight,” said the seneschal of Champagne, | 
who to his great regret had been placed in| 


the “Constable's battalion” to defend the 
king, according to the oath they had taken. 


“Now I shall be obliged to take him out of | 


the fight,” he thought. 
The battle commenced with great fury ; 


the Saracens having first given way before | 


the advance guard commanded by the king, 
turned on it with redoubled rage. Six of the 
enemy seized the bridle of the king’s horse 


desiring rather to make him prisoner than to | 
slay him. Louis was defending himself. 


bravely when Geoffroy de Sargines who was 
never far from his sovereign, came to his 


assistance, Cutting his way through the infidel | 


rank. 


“‘ Montjoie, Montjoie,” he cried, so as to | 
give the alarm, and to summon others to | 


his assistance. 
Louis was soon freed from his perilous 
position, and started off in search of new 


adventures, sometimes followed by a few | 


of his faithful friends, carrying victory with 
him everywhere, but more interested in 


"Land. 


| offended the English crusaders. 





fighting than in directing the fight, et | 





of the fate of his brothers, and entirely car- 
ried away by his ardour. 

‘The king seems to carry his life in his 
hand like any other cavalier,” said the 
seneschal of Champagne, who was obliged 
to defend himself and his charge against a 
party of gigantic Saracens, while Louis 
charged in front fighting hard to protect the 
passage of the stream, as the count said, 
like the meanest knight of them all. 

‘* Seneschal, we must dispose of this rabble 
quickly, for we must get back again to the 
ladies this afternoon. 

But the seneschal was not so confident ; he 
had perceived more than one token of dis- 
order during the conflict. 

“T do not know where Monseigneur le 
Comte d’Artoisis, norcan I seethe Templars,” 
he replied, as his eyes vainly sought for the 
advance guard. 

The advance guard had rushed forward to 
the attack without orders and without proper 
formation. Count Robert was young and 
impetuous, and had disputed with the grand 
master of the Templars for a foremost posi- 
tion on the march. 

“The king’s orders are,” said Guillaume 
de Sonnac, “ that the Knights of the Temple 
should advance first, but it is not good 
policy to separate the main body of the army 


| from the king who commands it.” 


Robert d’Artois laughed ironically. 

“If you are afraid, Grand Master,” he said, 
“you had better remain where you are.” 

“ Neither my brother Templars nor myself 
are afraid,” replied the grand master, who 
was well acquainted with all the ruses of the 
Turks, having fought previously in the Holy 
“‘ Where you go we will go, but I very 
much doubt whether we shall ever return.” 

The Comte d’Artois had at the same time 
Their chief, 
William Longsword, Count of Salisbury, ap- 
proached him pale with rage, his ey 2s flashing 
angrily beneath his casque. 

“ Count Robert,” he said, “ we will set forth 
together, but we shall soon be in a place 
where you will not dare to approach the tail 
of my horse.” 

But the Count d’Artois had cut short these 
remonstrances and rushed to the attack, and 
entered Mansourah pell-mell with the enemy, 
brandishing his long sword and seeking to 
rally hismenasheentered. But the Saracens 
came up on all sides and surrounded the 
Christian host. The result was that-more 
than three hundred Frenchmen, nearly all 
the English, and a number of the Templar 
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were killed around the prince, who was buried 
under the bodies of his furious foes. 

The constable had succeeded in finding 
the king ; he called the Sire of Joinville, and 


said, ‘‘So far, so good; go now with the | 


king, and do not leave him till you see him 
bestowed safely in his tent.” 

The seneschai did not want bidding twice, 
and pushed on. 
left Louis master of the field ; but he was, 
nevertheless, ill at ease, for he could not dis- 


tinguish amongst the troops now reforming | 
about him, either the banner of the Comte | 


d’Artois or the English contingent. Just 


then, Henri de Ronnay, provost of the} 


Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, was 
passing by at the head of his troops; the 


king made a sign to him to approach, and in- | 
quired if he had any news of Count Robert? | 
The Hospitaller slowly raised his casque, | 
as he replied, “ Yes, Sire, we have indeed 
I have been just now assured | 


news of him. 
that Monseigneur is in Paradise.” He then 


proceeded to inform the king of the en- | 


counter which had lately taken place. 

The king listened in silence and without 
moving his gaze from the dusty and heated 
countenance of the knight.” The latter, how- | 
\ ever, did not give him time to air his grief. 
\“ Be comforted, Sire,’’ he said, “ for a greater 
honour never fell on King of France before, 
thanthat which has now happened to your Ma- 
jesty. You have defeated and dispersed your | 
ies after swimming across a river, and | 
taken their munitions and their camp, | 
in which you are now passing the night.” 

As the knight ceased speaking, the king | 
moved his eyes and looked around, as if he | 
would cgunt the friends who still remained. | 
“ Heaven\ be praised,” he said, ‘for all its | 
mercies ;”’ but, as he spoke, great tears rolled | 
down his cheeks, and all night long his at- | 
tendants could hear him, as he lay in his | 
tent, sobbing \and crying out, “Ah Robert, | 
Robert, my brother.” | 

The army, however, continued its march | 
On the 11th of February one more battle was | 
fought which addeW another rose to the chap- | 
lets of those whom the king wished to bring 
back safely to the queen and her ladies ; butthe 
brave men were sadly diminished, and the | 
sick were as numerous as the dead. The 
Saracens appeared innumerable and inde- 
fatigable. The Christians\no longer attacked 
them, for they were hard put to defend them- 
selves. The Turks were now governed by a 
new Sultan and began to open negotiations. 

“I will retire,” was the kihg’s message to 








\ 
\ 


i 


| the Saracen soldiers, “and will quit Damietta, 


if you will relinquish the Holy Sepulchre and 
leave Jerusalem in peace.”’ 
The sultan smiled behind his thick beard. 
‘Will you give me the king as a hostage 
for the evacuation of Damietta?”’ he said to 


| the constable, who was negotiating terms on 
| behalf of the king. 
The Saracens had fled and | 


Louishad foreseen the question and replied 
that the king would leave one of his brothers 
as a hostage. 

“T want the king himself,” replied the 
Mussulman slowly, as he looked round upon 
the little group of Frenchmen. 

A cry of rage at once arose at this demand. 
“We would all rather be killed, or taken pri- 
soners,” replied Geoffroy de Sargines, ‘‘ than 
such dishonour and reproach should fall 
upon us.” Malek Moaddam, however, 
would listen to noother conditions. Nego- 
tiations were broken off, and the army sadly 
commenced to retire. Those who could still 
sit on horseback skirmished with the enemy, 
who harassed them continuously. The sick 
were carried by their friends, but a long line 
of tombs and graves and crosses marked the 
line of retreat of the Christian host. 

The king was himself ill, and so weak 
that he could scarcely sit his horse, yet he 
obstinately refused to go on board a boat, 
and proceed by water. “No,” he replied, 
when urged, “I will not separate myself from 
my people in danger.” 

“Neither will I leave his Majesty’s side,” 


| said Geoffroy de Sargines, who was himself 
| on the sick list, though stronger than Louis, 


and was often irritated by the importunities 
of the wounded and dying who wished to 
see the king. 

*‘ He will soon be dead himself,” said this 
brave knight, who defended the king from 
attacks of the Saracens, as a servant would 
brush off flies from his master’s face. The 
king’s chaplain vied with Geoffroy in his 
attentions to the spiritual, as the latter did 
to the physical welfare of the king. 

On the 5th of April the chaplain came to 
the king, as the march was about to be 
resumed, and said,— 

“Sire, your servant, Gaugelme is dying, 
and wishes to speak to ycu.” 

The king dismounted with great difficulty, 
and approached the litter on which the sick 
man. lay. 

“It is no use to carry me any farther,” 
said this brave man, “the king has seen 
me, and given me his blessing, and I die in 
peace,” At the mid-day halt the king him- 
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self was scarcely able to speak, and he was |rounded the king’s tent; negotiation was 
lifted from his horse in an almost uncon-/| now useless, all the Christians were pri- 


scious state. 
The Saracens surrounded the village in | 


soners. 
When the despairing knights returned to 


which the Christians halted, while their | the king, now prostrate with suffering, they 


galleys pursued the boats laden with the 

sick, Louis the Ninth roused himself from | 

the painful lethargy which had seized him. 
“We must sign a truce,” he said. 


| will be done.” 


learned from his own lips that he had neither 
spoken nor given any command whatever. 
“Tt is the act of God,” he said, “ His holy 
A follower of the Sire de 


Geoffroy de Sargines was immediately Joinville even exceeded the king’s devotion. 
despatched to the Mussulman camp at a| When the Sultan’s galleys ran alongside the 


little distance. 
up. 


The conditions were drawn | boats which carried the sick, and desired the 
The pen was already in the brown guard to surrender, the brave man replied, 
hand of the Saracen, when a voice cried, | “‘ My orders are to allow ourselves to be cut 


“Gentlemen, yield, it is the king’s com-| to pieces rather, as we shall then all go to 
mand ; do not kill the king.” It was only a | heaven.” But, years afterwards, when repeat- 
sergeant who spoke either from treason or | ing his adventures, he would add, with a 
from fear. Geoffroy de Sargines pressed the | grim smile, “But we did not believe we 
emir to sign, but his companions had already | should go there, nevertheless. ” 


surrendered their swords. ‘The infidels sur- 


(Zo be continued.) 





AN UNFREQUENTED SPOT IN ENGLAND. 


(>> E have heard so much of the 
* glorious scenery to be met with 
at the Scottish lakes, that even 
those who are not fortunate 
enough to have visited Scotland 
themselves may yet feel to know the country 
well enough from the vivid word-pictures 
which bring the scenery in all its outlines 
before their eyes; and in these days of in- 
creasing literature, who has not read the 
glowing descriptions of the charms of foreign 
watering-places, unti! they can inform them- 
selves intimately with the habits of many 
lands and people. 

Beautiful these several places are, no 





doubt, and merit all the praise they obtain, | D 
| not too keen, as it is sheltered by the cliffs 


but surely attention might be drawn with 
advantage to some of the unfrequented 
though none the less beautiful spots in 
England. 


To obtain rest, and flee away from the | 
| of the Swiss mountains than any other place 


hum of human voices, most Englishmen 
think it necessary to seek some distant land, 
and even should they keep within the bounds 
of the British Isles, it is mostly towards Scot- 
land or Ireland they turn their steps to gain 
health, and enjoy a thorough freedom from 
professional cares. 

With equal advantages, a man jaded in 
mind and body might not only bid farewell to 
his fellow-creatures, but find as well as brain 
rest, bold scenery and pleasant occupation 
if he visited some of the excluded villages on 
the east coast of England. 


Amongst them, Felixstowe, a small water- 
ing-place twelve miles from Ipswich, offers 
unusual attractions. 

Once an island, coasted on the one side 
by the sea, on the other washed by the rivers 
Deban and Orwell, it is now by the course of 
time connected by land to the county of 
Suffolk, ‘but the place itself still keeps its 
primitive and unconventional aspect, for only 
within the last few years has a railway—that 
death-blow to stagnation—come within an 
easy distance. The directors of the Great 
Eastern having lately brought over the single 


‘line, the probabilities are the place will 
| rapidly increase. 


The air is clear and salubrious, but 


from the severity of the easterly gales; in 


| fact, it is averred by the medical authori- 








ties that the climate of Felixstowe is nearer 
allied to that of the exhilarating atmosphere 


in England. Three or four houses are 
scattered on the east cliff, while on the west 
side a few more may be seen. The two 
cliffs are divided by “ The Bath,” the prin- 
cipal hotel in the place, which is prettily 
situated, and can be highly recommended 
for being both commodious and well 
appointed, with the additional advantage of 
possessing its own tennis lawn in a well-kept 
garden, and billiard-room. 

Felixstowe possesses but one shop, and 
that is the post office, from which emporium 
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the visitor may purchase any article varying 
from soap to cigars, from tea to sand shoes 
or stamps. Following the coast in an east- 
ward direction, a pleasant walk can be taken 
by the shore to Bawdsey Gap, a place three 
miles off ; a lone, deserted-looking promon- 
tory, with a sea dashing against its cliffs 
rough enough to be dangerous to unskilful 
boatmen. Ferrying across the river Deban, 
which runs into the sea at this point, the 
highest part of the promontory is reached, 
where stands the remains of an old Roman 
camp ; and here, washed up by the high 
tides which roll in boisterously from the 
North Atlantic, may be found most interest- 
ing coins and other relics, which serve to 
link the present age with the past. 

On the banks of the river, deeply buried in 
the huge sandbanks which ridge the coast, 
are found beautiful specimens of mother-of- 
pearl shells, which after drifting on the stormy 
waves from some distant shore, find here 
their resting-place on the banks of this river. 

If washed in a preparation of nitric acid 
the accumulated crust upon them scales off, 
and the shells being bored by means of a 
red-hot needle or fine tool, are strung into 
necklaces, which in beauty can hold their own 
with any of the Venetian pearls. 

To the geologist the cliffs of Felixstowe 
prove full of scientific interest, both from 
their formation and also from the rare speci- 
mens of fossils to be found in them, many of 
them nearly allied to creatures still existing 
in tropical climates, such as huge sharks, 
boa constrictors, and alligators. 

In the beds of London clay, which form 
one of the strata, are bands of cement 
stones, in which Eocene fossils are deposited. 
Here the carapaced turtles and tortoise are 
found occasionally, as well as the fossil 
chambered shell of the nautilus. 

Skirting the shore towards Languard Fort, 
the naturalist’s eyes hail with pleasure the 
abundant profusion of the lilac-tinted Eryngo, 
or sea-thistle, and the beautiful sea-lavender, 
which blooms to perfection during the summer 
months, and casts a pleasing hue over the 
sandy soil. Standing a little back from the 
road is seen the Suffolk Convalescent Home, 

a place well worth a visit, and worthy of 
hearty and liberal support. It is splendidly 
situated for the purpose it is meant to fulfil, 
Well protected frcm the cold winds, it has a 
glorious sea view, and the patients may be 
seen daily basking in the sun under the com- 
fortable verandah outside the house. A great 


many poor afflicted creatures, who after 
weeks of suffering come here to gain the life 
and health they so greatly need. Patients 
arrive from most of the London hospitals, and 
they receive every care and attention from 
the kind matron. 

Amongst many, one very pleasant expedi- 
tion can be taken, and that is from Felixstowe 
to Ipswich. The boat starts from the pier 
every-day. It takes about an hour and a half 
to steam up the Orwell, but the visitor will 
be well rewarded for his trouble by the pretty 
scenery which meets his eyes on either side of 
the river as he passes. Ipswich itself is a 
quaint, old-fashioned town, with many places 
of antiquity interesting to visit. 

By all means let the visitor search out the 
old gabled house of the date of 1567, which 
still stands in Tavern Street, with its quaint 
oak carved facings representing the four 
quarters of the world, as well as the four 
seasons. It is a most interesting place, and 
not one to escape notice. Neither ought the 
ancient church of St. Mary-le-Tower to be 
passed by unnoticed, for it contains some 
strange monuments and relics of the past, 
besides being carefully preserved in all de- 
tails, with evident attention and reverence. 

In the churchyard has been raised a 
splendid menument to the memory of Bishop 
Pattison. After visiting the principal places 
of interest the visitors cannot do better than 
dine at the “ White Horse,” the hotel dear 
to fame as being the scene of one of “ Mr. 
Pickwick’s” strange adventures. In the 
old-fashioned courtyard of the hotel particu- 
lar attention should be drawn to the quaint 
oaken chairs and tables standing there, hewn 
from one monster tree. 

Retracing his footsteps towards the river, 
let not the visitor forget to cast his eyes upon 
Wolsey’s old gateway ; but let him search it 
out for himself, for, sad to relate, many of the 
townsmen of Ipswich can tell you little of 
the history of their once famous fellow-citi- 
zen. So fades the past with all its once 
thrilling events from the memory of man. 

Wandering through the country villages of 
Suffolk it is interesting to find some ancient 
customs still perpetuated, amongst them 
the cry of “ Largess, largess ;” for the visi- 
tor as he strolls along may still be met by 
country lads who beseech him as he passes 
for “ largess.” 

Finally, before the coast of Suffolk is for- 
saken, a visit should be accomplished either 
by sea or road to a place some twenty miles 
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away, called Sideswell Bay. 
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THE SUPERNATURALISM OF DREAMS. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WHITE 


§N the December number of this 
serial the subject of Dreams from 
the material standpoint is ably 
treated by Charles Rathbone 
Low, I.N., F.R.G.S. 

On reading his article, however, we could 
not but feel how much might be said from 
the spiritual. The writer admits that this | 
singular phenomenon has evoked a surpas- | 
sing interest among all conditions of mankind ; | 
he admits the marvels revealed to the dreamer | 
of dreams in the Scriptural stories of the 
patriarchs (classing these, however, with the 
legendary lore of all savage races); and in 
conclusion he asserts, without any reservation, 
that he cannot accept the theory of super- 
natural agency. 

We do not know whether Mr. Low’s incre- 
dulity is confined to the phenomenon in 
question, and such asare of a kindred nature. 

Having no authority for premising that it 
does, we shall take the liberty of expressing 
our own views, and if much that we say 
should appear beside the mark, we must 
urge in extenuation our ignorance of the 
amount of faith we might presume on in 
our author. 

Mr. Low, as a man of science, is entitled 
to require the demonstration of a psycholo- 
gical problem before he declares that it is 
solved. Science is proverbially hard-headed, 
critical, and questioning ; but as a judge who 
has received a bias will sometimes in sum- 
ming up ignore the points of evidence pre- 
judicial to the verdict he would influence, so 
Mr. Lowignores such demonstration as is put 
before him; or rather we may say that, like the 
counsel for the defence, he handles it but to 
reason it away. 

Yet imagination, if she may not, like wis- 
dom, be “ justified of her children,” has some 
right to speak up in their defence. Brow- 
beaten full often by science, unable to compete 
with her opponent in upholding what she feels 
but does not know, she bears an amusing 
resemblance to a woman\who relies on her 
own safe instincts rather than on her lord’s 
uncompromising logic. Ten to one the 
subtle wisdom of her intuitions proves in the 
experiment more trustworthy than his syllo- | 
gisms ; but she cannot tell why it should be 
so, still less can he. And science, while 
holding imagination in professed contempt, is 
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DOVE AND THE CROSS OF PEARLS.” 


under large obligations toit. Ifreason is the 
eye of the mind, imagination is its eagle- 
wing bearing it up, and enabling it to take a 
wider view than would have been possible 
| from the plain on which it originally stood. 
Yet there is a growing tendency to materialize. 
The reaction from one extreme is always 
into another. In our revolt against super- 
stition we strain sometimes at a gnat, and 
sometimes s wallow a camel. 

Anything and everything may be tolerated 
sooner than the supposition that agencies, 
unapprehended by the eye of sense, have 
any influence on our lives ; that beings not 
encumbered with a robe of flesh can convey 
the slightest whisper to our consciousness ; 
or that we should know the faintest thrill of 
sympathetic emotion or intelligence apart 
from the auditory and optic nerves. 

Even theologians humbly beg the question, 
and accomplished divines preface the con- 
fession of their faith by concessions to scep- 
ticism and compromises with modern 
thoughts. If we would have the courage 
of our convictions, however, we must not be 
too cautious ; and while humbly submitting 
that we may be in some things “ too supersti- 
tious,” we may still be allowed to inquire if our 
weakness proves our censor’s strength. For 
it does scem strange that, separated from a 
wor'd «.i shadows by a veil so thin, with but 
one step between us and its mysteries, and 
that step inevitable, with the sense that 
probation with what we know must soon 
be exchanged for duration with what we do 
not, we should be so averse to the recognition 
of any influence outside of ourselves and the 
atmosphere by which we are surrounded. 

If it be true that “we are the stuff that 
dreams are made of,” we pay ourselves no 
compliment in disparaging our dreams. 
Furthermore, if “God spake to men in 
dreams” in the former days, and “troubled 
them in visions of the night,” who shall say 
that the conditions of life are so altered, or 
His mode of dealing with the spirits He las 
made so changed, that He never has recourse 
to their instrumentality now? If we accept 
the theory of supernatural agency in the past, 
why should it be unthinkable in the present ? 

It is true that these visions of the night are 
for the most part “only the vagaries of the 
mind when untrammelled by reason ;” but 
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out of them is a small proportion that assume | ever occupied with the people and events of 
a graver import, having as figurative a signi- | | their day ; that they have not even the plea- 
ficance as any allegoric tale, or conveying to | sure of recalling the absent ones to whom the 
the mind possibilities and forebodings which | thoughts all tend, but that their most serious 
may be accepted as warnings. | somnolent engagements are with the unknown, 
Sometimes also in a time of perplexity the | and persons quite indifferent to them. 
information necessary to our deliverance has! Not only do we meet with persons remark- 
been furnished by their means. Two or | able for remarkable dreams, but sometimes 
three of the illustrations Mr. Low gives us | with whole families. Scarcely anything of 
are of this number; but we cannot agree | importance occurs that one or more members 
either with him or with Dr. Abercrombie in | of a dreaming family has not received an 
regarding them as mere coincidences. | intimation of when “deep sleep passeth 
Some people always dream. They have| upon man.” It is impossible to argue such 
crowded sleep, and the yarns they can spin | people out of their faith. They will pertina- 
out of it might furnish plots for a hundred | ciously bring up instance after instance of 
stories in the London Reader. Perhaps | prediction and verification, which it is most 
their waking dreams have some likeness to | difficult to gainsay or explain on merely 
their sleeping ones. natural principles. For ourselves we feel 
A little irregularity in the circulation of no disposition to gainsay. From our own 
the blood through the fine vessels of the observation we have come to the conclusion 
brain may account for the unusual excitation | that some minds have a more prophetic 
of the imagination. Indigestion, too, like an | instinct than others. Either the line of con- 
old hag, intrudes on the gentle angel Sleep | sciousness that projects itself into the future 
when she weaves her crown of poppies round | is more far-reaching and subtle for the trans- 
the weary brow, and disenchants it of its mission of impressions received, or there is 
repose. Her sceptre is the sceptre of the a greater sensitiveness to the communication 
Furies, her favourite charger Nightmare, her | which the disembodied spirit may have’ to 
attendants gnomes and demons, who come | make to the embodied one. Just as the 
from ghost-land, and will go back into it. sense of words, or the ear for music, is gross 
When the awed sleeper telis the dream of and dull in some, while in others it is refined 
the night before, and seeks to evolve its | to great exquisiteness, so may be the capa- 
strange and mysterious meaning, we may bility for responding to these mystic over- 
perhaps get at the heart of it by saying, tures to a kind of fellowship with the super- 
‘Well, what did you have for supper?” natural. For both these theories we may 
Then, apart from morbid physical condi- | borrow illustrations from “The Spanish 
tions, which have their influence, are morbid | Student.” 
mental ones. We have thought too per- tt pe 
5 : — . ur feelings and our thoughts 
sistently on one subject. U ppermost In Tend ever on, and rest not in the present 
our thoughts all day has been some object of As drops of rain fall into some dark well, 
solicitude, and we have been apprehensive And from below comes a scarce audible sow |, 
rather than hopeful, so our forebodings shape So fall cur thoughts into the dark thereafter, 


- , ! And their mysterious echo reaches us. 
themselves into a dream which may be mis- Siem i a Toe . 
taken for a prophecy. Or a peculiar com-| Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
bination of colours, a strain of music, a pas- Of that mys.erious instrument, the soul, 


sage in a book, the narration of a unique And play the prelude ofour fate. We hear 
. ° " a The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 
event, may strike us with such force and vivid- 
ness as to be reproduced in sleep long after, Is this mere poetry? Then it has in it 
and we fail to trace the connection. Hence, the poetry of the 14th verse of the first 
if we have any belief in the marvellous, we chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews,— 
are apt to look into it and unfold it with as | “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
much curiosity as if it were a sibyl’s scroll. | forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
With dreams of this kind we should class | of salvation ?” 
the one that visited Charles Dickens’ pillow| We are not ashamed of any credulity that 
when he was in Rome. | has that sanction. 
With many minds the uppermost subject | That there are minds able to travel a long 
of the waking life is sure to be that of the | way, and receive impressions altogether 
dream-life; but there are not a few busy | foreign to their present surroundings, is a fact 
sleepers who declare that they are seldom if | admitted even by sceptics of the Necessarian 
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school, and the same temperament that pre- 
disposes to clairvoyancy will undoubtedly 
tend to prophetic dreaming. 

Then it requires no great stretch of imagi- 
nation to believe that these also are the 
most accessible to those invisible spirits who 
“play the prelude of our fate.” 

We cznnot but believe that much of the 
phenomenon of remarkable dreaming is to 
be accounted for in this way. But how are 
we to disentangle from the web of our own 
vagaries the silken clue that they have 
woven in? We think the process is none 
so difficult. So much may be inferred from 
the impression that is left upon the mind on 
waking. For instance, it is not every dream, 
striking from its consistency and clearness 
and story-like character, that impresses us ; 
that flings the shadow of a coming event 
upon our path; but there are some that we 
cannot shake off, they seem to haunt us, till 
at last, forgotten or but little thought of, a 
circumstance occurs which recalls the dream, 
or we hear that about that time something 
happened, of which it is almost the picture ; 
then we do not see that we are superstitious 
in admitting the probability of supernatural 
agency. 

Take in illustration one of Mr. Low’s 
coincidences. 

“ During the war early in this century be- 
tween England and the United States, 
young officer was killed when escalading ti. - 
walls of an American fort. On the very 
hour of his death his sister in England 
dreamed that she saw him killed while on 
the top rung of a scaling-ladder, in the act 
of jumping into the enemy’s works, which 
was the exact manner in which he met his 
death.” 

The explanation suggested by Mr. Low is 
that possibly she had read of such an in- 
stance during the progress of hostilities, or 
that she knew from her brother's letter that 
he would be engaged in attacking a fortress 
which would have to be captured by esca- 
lade. It was curious indeed if, during the 
course of that identical war, the lady bad 
read of a case exactly parallel. If she had, 
surely the forgotten circumstances must have 
occurred to her when its duplicate was 
brought so near home. Why then did she 


not in all fairness allow it to accompany the | 
relation of the verification of her dream? | 
iven allowing it to have been so, is the cor- 
respondence as to time and the actor in 
the sad tragedy purely fortuitous? We may also 
demur as to the likelihood of her knowing 


by letter that her brother would then be en- 
gaged “in attacking a fortress which would 
have to be captured by escalade.” 

In those days news .did not travel so 
swiftly as now. Military action amid the 
quickly shifting events of war is never so 
deliberate that a private officer can by many 
weeks anticipate the orders he will be under 
at a certain date; but if, indeed, it were so, 
why did the lady make no mention of it? 

And supposing it were not so, how does Mr. 
Low account for the perfect similarity between 
the mental combination and the incident? 
We know that no two blades of grass, no two 
cherry-stones are exactly alike, and it is 
equally true that no two days in our lives 
are alike, no two scenes in which we mix 
alike ; and there always will be a difference 
betwixt our imaginings of the friends and 
objects most familiar, and the reality. 

Does it not require more faith to accept 
such an explanation, than the possibility that, 
while the lady’s senses were locked in sleep, 
some angelic presence, of which she was 
unaware, placed the position and its result 
before her mind’s eye, thus preparing her for 
a communication which must soon reach her 
through a less material medium ? 

We have known numerous instances similar 
to this, equally innocent of any embellish- 
ment, 

Occasionally dreams, where they forewarn, 
forearm. We learn from them that we had 
better not build our hopes too high on a 
cherished scheme; better not trust too 
much to the sincerity of a fair-seeming friend. 
They advise us against certain journeys and 
business transactions with certain indivi- 
duals. Or we try to rid ourselves of the unplea- 
sant impression that they create. We are 
not so superstitious as to be influenced by 
them; we will not, like them of old, be 
warned in a dream; but afterwards we recall 
the warning, as a timely one, a friendly sign, 
that, if respected, had kept us out of the net 
of tribulation. 

A lady living in the country dreamed that 
at a friend's house her attention was taken 
with the peculiar kind of button a strange 
gentleman wore on his coat. ‘I'he evening 
came on wet, and no one called for her. 
She grew impatient of the delay, when the 
gentleman in question offered to drive her 
home, as he was going in the same direc- 
tion. They set off, but on the way the 
phaeton was overturned. They both feil into 
a dyke, and she woke with a vivid sense of 
struggling in the water. 
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A short time after, she met at her friend’s 
house a gentleman wearing the particular 
kind of button that had so excited her curi- 
osity as an eccentricity of costume. The 
evening came on wet. Her friends were late 
in sending for her; but as this gentleman 
was passing her house, the proposal was 
made that he should take her home. She 
did not like to demur; it would have seemed 
so suspicious and so rude. She committed 
herself to his care, however, in fear and trem- 
bling. Through bad driving, or some mis- 
chance, the phaeton was overturned, and its 
burden deposited in the dyke. Both were 
saved from drowning, but during a long ill- 
ness the young lady repented at her leisure 
her disregard of the warning. Even in what 
Dr. Abercrombie calls the revival of old 
associations respecting things which had en- 
tirely passed out of the mind, we should be 
inclined to suspect the invisible hands of 
playing over old tunes, when the revival led 
to such desirable results as are detailed in 
the instances given, viz., the being able to 
account for the deficiency in the book of 
interest in the Glasgow Bank that made an 
error inthe balance. As for the illustration 
presented under fictitious circumstances in 
the tale of ‘‘ The Antiquary,” we find no fault 
with Sir Walter Scott’s spice of credulity. 
If, indeed, the recovery of documents neces- 
sary to gain a cause, which the dreamer was 
on the verge of losing, was “ referable to the 
principle lately mentioned, that the gentle- 
man had heard the circumstances from his 
father, but had entirely forgotten them, until 
the frequent and intense application of his 
mind to the subject with which they were 
connected at length gave rise to a train of 
associations which recalled them in the 
dream,” might not, his “good demon” 
have brought this about?” But still we feel 
that Dr. Abercrombie begs the question. 

He was not conscious of any old chain of 
recollection being started. It did not occur 
to him that he had once heard the story from 
his father ; and if it could be proved that he 
had not, how would Dr. Abercrombie then 
account for the veracity of the communi- 
cation he had received ? 

“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy.” 

Against our theory it may be urged that 
many so-called prophetic dreams are incom- 
plete, inconsistent with certain issues, and 
that they include incongruous details ; but 
that does not in our opinion materially affect 


the argument. Where they are merely 
evolved from the consciousness of a mind 
whose prophetic instinct is allied to clair- 
voyance, they are subject to limitations and 
confusions which the inspired oracle knew 
not, though the shadow has had such cor- 
respondence with the event as has proved 
the character of the object whence it was 
flung. 

Even where we consider them the music 
of the future played by invisible hands, we 
do not regard the token as infallible; sure, if 
it is correct in its main details, to be so also in 
its minutiz. And this fortwo reasons. We 
know of only one Intelligence that sees the 
end from the beginning, whose eyes com- 
prehend the circuit of the earth in a glance, 
and to whom time is as if it were not; 
therefore the knowledge of those bright 
beings whom He sends forth to minister to 
us in our ways, though transcendently superior 
to ours, able to warn us and inform us of 
much, to guide us through many a maze of 
sore perplexity, is not to be regarded as 
infinite. And there is another possibility, 
that when they transmit their mysterious 
messages to the mind, the mind’s material 
organ, vibrating to the touch, awakens frag- 
ments of its own consciousness to blend 
with that which it receives; hence incon- 
gruity and error from within, marring what 
might be perfectly pure and harmonious from 
without. 

There is another form of presentiment to 
which we will briefly allude. It is the 
frequency with which any particular thing 
entering into our sleep is followed by trouble. 
Then it comes to be regarded as a sign. 
Charlotte Bronté was wont to imagine that 
she carried about with her a little wailing 
child, whom she vainly tried to soothe. 
Sorrow followed on the dream. 

We are acquainted with a gentleman who 
before any misfortune or affliction in his family 
dreams of floods, and we have heard others 
say that to them troubled water has become 
a token. Charlotte-Bronté’s, also, was not 
peculiar to herself, and it is quite conceiv- 
able that whatever object the mind has 
learned to read the future’s dark secret in 
will henceforth be the character employed 
for its enlightenment. Marguerite de Valois, 
in her memoirs, quotes her mother, Catherine 
de Medici’s susceptibility to these omens,and 
asserts that they are bestowed on persons 
highly favoured of Heaven. We cannotagree 
with her in taking that illustrious personage as 
an example ; but there is more than one order 
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of beings upon our path who know a great 
deal more than we do, were but the spiritual! 
eye open to discern them. 

And now we venture upon holy ground 
when, in support of supernatural agency, 
we quote spiritual dreams : 


** Come to me, dreams of heaven ! 

My fainting spirit bear 

On your bright wings, by morning given, 
Up to celestial <ir. 

Away, far, far away 
From bowers by tempests riven, 

Hold me in blue, still, cloudless day, 
O blessed dreams of heaven ! 


‘Come but for one brief hour, 
Sweet dreams ! and yet again 
O’er burning thought and memory shower 
Your soft effacing rain ! 
Waft me where gales divine 
With dark clouds ne’er have striven, 
Where living founts for ever shine— 
O blessed dreams of heaven!” 


—the prayer of that devout poet-woman, 
Felicia Hemans. But sometimes such 
dreams come without being prayed for. | 
And not only to those watching, waiting 
souls, those souls so alive to God that they | 
may say with the bride in Canticles, “I sleep, | 
but my heart waketh,” but to those who, | 
tried by human standards, might be adjudged | 
outside the pale of that kind of consolation. | 
The ladder of angels has not yet been | 
lifted from the earth, but the first descent | 
down its aérial rungs was to visit the stone | 
pillow of a runaway youth, who had listened 
to bad counsel and deceived an aged father. 
And to the sick, the sorrowful, the solitary, 
such manifestations have been afforded as | 
might make those less favoured, for a_| 
moment envy them their lot. | 








‘* Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er watched thro’ the lonely hours, 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.” 


Cases are on record where the first con- 
sciousness of spiritual awakening, ay, and of 
reconciliation, has taken place in a dream. 

And some dreams affect the mind with a 
great awe and a secret rapture, as being 
communicated by God himself. 

The vision of the Saxon cowherd might 
be of this kind; and to come down to the 
present, some of our readers may be familiar 
with a striking illustration in those sweet 
memorials of Emily Gosse, drawn up by 
Anna Shipton. 

Yet even here some trifle of the imagi- 
nation, or some incongruous detail, may 
mingle with what is as solemn and as holy as 
a page from the allegory of the glorious 
dreamer. But we will not fling away our 
gold for that dross. The same explanation 
presents itself which we have volunteered 
before, that a fragment of our own conscious- 
ness mixes with that which is communi- 
cated. 

We will not pursue the subject further, but 
to those who are in sympathy with us, and 
would delight in having their night thoughts 
hallowed, and their religious aspirations con- 
tinued even in sleep, we may commend the 
prayer embodied in Bishop Ken’s beautiful 
ines,— 

Oh ! may Thine angels, while I sleep, 

Around my bed their vizils keep, 

Their love angelical instil, 

Stop every avenue of ill ; 

May they celestial joys rehearse, 

And thought to thought with me converse.” 


To which we will add, Amen. 


cc OL Ca oxo ~~ 


FROM EARTH 


TO PARADISE. 


The righteous hath hope in his death—PROVERBS XIv. 32. 


Fre EATH came to her we loved, but asa | 
Hs) friend, 
‘==> A welcome friend, who folds in his | 
strong arms | 
Earth’s weary ones, and carries them away | 


To regions where perpetual rest doth reign. | 


We sat beside her through the summer night, | 


The long, mysterious, sultry summer night ; 
When in the moonlight and the universal hush 
Of ali things living, heaven seems to draw 





Nearer to earth, and whisper thoughts un- 
utterable. 

The faint breeze laden with its rich perfume 

Of rose and jasmine through the casement 
came ; 

The waves broke softly on the distant beach, 

In tremulous gleams of silvery, broken light ; 

And on us sat a strange expectant alr — 

Of watching for some guest not yet arrived P 

Whilst an eternity of thought and feeling 

Was crowded in each moment fleeting past, 
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As we watched by the couch of our beloved, 

As traveller to the bourne whence none 
return. 

We listened to her words of fond farewell 

Of love, so full, so deep, that even now 

Gave no thought to itself, and till the close 

Lived but for others. A strange light 

Of purest radiance rested on her face, 

As if her hand were now on heaven's gate, 

Heaven’s light already streaming from her 
brow, 

And she had turned to linger yet awhile 

With those dear ones of earth who might 
not yet 

Share her celestial happiness. 





Thus passed the night, and every hour that 
fled 

Took with it something of her feeble 
strength. 

The words dropped slowly from her pallid 
lips ; 

The smile grew fainter, and yet more serene, 

As her pure spirit loosed its earthly bonds ; 

And when the stars 

Grew pale before the rosy flush of morn, 

And earth was steeped in fresh, bright loveli- 
ness, 

With glory of the newly risen sun, 

She passed from earth to heaven. 

E. WILLIAMS. 
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iy DWARD VOORST was his right 
(CF name, but all about Dapplebury 
* and in a district of twenty miles 
round at least he was known as 
Ned Trudge. He dwelt in— 
‘* A cottage perched upon a hiil, 
A sylvan home, a nest among the trees.” 

He was a pleasant companion on the 
highways and byways of Devonshire, and a 
welcome visitor to hall, mansion, school- 
house, vicarage, farm-steading, workshop, or 
cottage. He had a loving wish and a kindly 
word for each and all, and the cheery intelli- 
gence of his conversation gave him influence 
alike with villager and squire. He was only 
a colporteur, it is true, but he was, neverthe- 
less a mark-worthy man; and had you seen 
him, knapsack-laden on shoulder though he 
was, you would have confessed, he presented 
a striking appearance. He was tall, stout- 
looking, and compactly built, hale, hearty, 
and muscular. Firm in step, frank of coun- 
tenance, albeit somewhat bronzed in features 
was he. Ruddy hair fringed his face ; and 
his soft brown felt hat rested on a full, well- 
made head. His eye, though not large, was 
clear and beaming; his. cheek was plump, 
finely curved, and dimpled readily into 
smiles; while his mouth was cleanly cut, and 
indicated at once firmness and good nature. 
His step was self-reliant and elastic, and he 
generally hummed a tune as he trudged along 
when he had nobody to chat with, which was 
but seldom, for everybody liked to set Ned 
Trudge agoing in talk. He had a rich, 
genial tone, his words issued from a 
thoughtful mind; and his general generous 





serviceableness made him a favourite with 
all. 

On this particular day he was “on his 
rounds” with the collection of serials, maga- 
zines, tracts, and books, which he usually 
delivered monthly, and he had besides a small 
bundle of books with him, some of which had 
been ordered, and others which he thought 
might suit the tastes or wants of different 
persons on the beat. His course iay through 
Lynndale, and as he approached Flat-Holm 
Cottage, a smart and tidy girl, with sunny 
hair and deep blue eyes, joyfully cried out 
to her elder sister, “Jane, here is Ned 
Trudge ; now we shall have our new number 
of Golden Hours, and know what happened 
to young Squire Danvers when he went to 
look for Constance’s jet brooch, and a little 
more of the mystery of Alice Raynor. How 
delightful it is to have a magazine! so plea- 
sant as it is ‘at any tine,’ and for joy at ‘all 
times,’ but, especially just as the chilly winds 
of March blow over the Snar-coomb, and we 
feel the gladness of reading round the even- 
ing hearth.—Oh, Ned ! have you got Go/den 
Hours”? 

“Yes, Miss Ella, I have, and some fine 
things there’s in it too. But, besides that I 
have brought for your mother Mrs, Addison’s 
‘Economical Cookery for the MiddleClasses ;”' 
and my wife, who has looked through it, 
says it seems quite a treasury of a cookery 
book, more a-minding her of her mother’s 
book of Hertfordshire receipts than anything 
she has ever seen for managing housewives 


1 «Economical Cookery for the Middle Classes,”’ 
by Mrs Addison. London: Hodden and Stoughton. 
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in regard to soups, fish, meat, vegetables, 
puddings and sweet dishes, and ever so many 
other miscellaneous good things.—Good 
morning, Mrs. Deynvor.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Voorst: and so you 
have brought my book, and are loud in its 
praises. I’m so glad you’ve brought it, for 
Thursday is company-day with us, as it’s 
Jane’s birthday.” 

** Many birthdays may she see, gentle heart, 
and never a grievous one—except such as the 
good Lord sends and blesses. But I’ve 
brought over for Mr. Deynvor to see, a very 
interesting and useful tract by Shirley Hib- 
berd, editor of the Gardener's Magazine, 
which he reads with Mr. Frank Greatorex of 
Westerculms, in exchange for the /ournal 
of Forcstry which the good man takes in 
(and which I have with me) ; be m 

** But come away in, Ned Trudge, and have 
a seat; and, Ella, bring a mug of warm milk 





and some soda buns before Ned sets off to | 


the high inner lands of the dale.” 

“ Thanks, all the same, the milk I'll take, 
but I had rather not sit, for I promised to be 
in at the school-house by midday, so I'll 
leave you your packet and lighten my load 
so much. The /ournal is extra fine this 
month, and is certain to delight Mr. Deynvor; 
but the pamphlet on ‘ Water for Nothing, ® 
of which I was speaking, showing how every 
house may be made to yield ‘its own water 


supply,’ will put his practical mind in a state | 


of stir to secure for himself a perennial water 
supply of excellent quality, with his own roof 
for the watershed.”’ 

“ Well, well, Ned, you must be going, I sup- 
pose. But we shall see you soon again, and 
the farmer and you shall have a talk over 
the new water scheme, and what is to be 
done in the woodlands.” 

“‘ Good-bye now, Mrs. Deynvor. Good-bye, 
girls ; bless your innocent hearts, and always 
keep them so, and give them ‘golden 
hours’ of duty well done here, and a joyful 
eternity when you pass over to the faithful !” 

Ned Trudge jogged on beside the wooded 
valley on the right, and the brook which wound 
down the dale on the left, visiting now a cot- 
tage with a cheery word, and again proceeding 
alone up to asmall row of houses, leaving as he 
went those “messengers of literature,” by which 
the thoughts of the great, good, earnest, and 

? “ The Journal of Forestry and Estates Manage- 
ment,” a Shilling Monthly Magazine of Arboriculture, 
&c. London: J. and W. Rider. : 

* ‘Water for Nothing—Every ~House its own 
Water Supply,’ by Shirley Hibberd, Esq., F.R.H.S. 
London: Effingham Wilsov 








loving, are monthly sent on their mission of 
love, comfort, and culture, throughout the 
land, and the words of wisdom and truth are 
brought tothe doors, thehearths, andthe hearts 
of the people. Here and there he stroked 
the curly hair of the labourer’s child, chatted 
with the aged grandmother who sat in the 
big arm-chair, or gave advice to the young 
farmer who had but newly entered upon 
married life—to keep something always on 
hand to read, to think, and to talk over; for 
so, said he, books favour the communion of 
heart and life which make the best part of 
home. At length, about two miles walking 
brought him to Wolfsbridge, where he crossed 
the stream and went up the glen to the dis- 
trict school. School children are always 
noisy and merry in the playground, and there, 
always, it is possible “to sun thee in the 
light of happy faces.” 

Mr. Wych had about him the witchery 
of love. Though he stood sunning himself 
in front of the school porch, the happy groups 
laughed, whistled, ran, leaped, danced, and 
played in the very light of his eyes ; 


‘Turning to mirth all things on earth, 
As only childhood can.” 


The schoolmaster, as he stood there framed 
by the porch-lintel, seemed short-legged, 
long-bodied, and rather undersized. His 
head was large, his features massive, his 
forehead high and square, fringed with black 
stubbly hair, though under his heavy beetling 
eyebrows a lambent eye gleamed out, and lent 
the light of intelligence to an otherwise inex- 
pressive or impassive face. On seeing Ned 
Trudge, he walked slowly towards him, and 
when they met, shook hands with him 
heartily. They were good friends, and fond 
of a talk with each other. They went to- 
gether to the school-house, and in the parlour 
there, Ned's shoulders were unknapsacked, 
and they sat down to a refection of cider and 
milk cake, while the following conversation 
went on :— 

Mr. Wych. So, Ned, you’ve brought from 
Dapplebury those specimen-books from 
Messrs. Blackie, which were to be sent for 
me, to Mr. Penman’s care? ; 

Ned Trudge. I have, and exceedingly nice 
books they do look ; finely printed on good 
paper, well illustrated, and excellently bound. 
I have looked through the different Readers 
now and again, and comparing them with the 
books I used to read in at school, and those 
I mostly take to the school-houses round, 
they seem to me to be set on a higher and 
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better level, and their contents are fresh, 
well chosen, and nicely graded. 

Mr. Wych. School books are, in reality, 
the most difficult of all books to produce of 
first-rate quality. They must be cheap, 
strong, interesting, and progressive ; but very 
few compilers retain, not the childishness but 
the childlikeness of heart which enables a 
man to cater for the wants of children in a 
suitable way. 

Ned Trudge. That is a difficulty in all 
kinds of literature for the young. Surely the 
Great Teacher, Mr. Wych, is our ensample in 
this as in other things. How easily children 
leara the deep, wise, simple words of Jesus !— 
how readily take up the point of His parables! 
how soon do they come to know the story of 
His love ! 

Mr. Wych. You are right there, Ned; 
loving and wise simplicity is the grand secret 
of all good teaching. I have been turning 
over the leaves of “The Manual of Method,” 4 
by Abraham Parks, and I am so interested in it 
that I shall with your leave just continue my 
review. Yes, I am convinced this is a capi- 
tal book. Itis plain, practical, full of sound 
sense, and embodies not only the result of 
personal experience, but selections from the 
suggestions of those who have the best 
opportunities of knowing the effects of method, 
—H. M. Inspectors. 

Ned frudge. Thad a talk with Mr. Amner 
of Dapplebury, who has adopted this book, 

‘‘ The Biographical Reader.” He is charmed 
with-the living interest of it, its variety, and 
the excellence of its plan. The memoirs are 
those of (1) monarchs and heroes, (2) states- 
men and orators, (3) poets and dramatists, (4) 
essayists, novelists, and historians, (5) philo- 
sophers and men of science. The matter is 
selected from the best authors, and 
the choice both of men and matter is 
tastefully and judiciously made. He speaks, 
too, in high terms of ‘‘ The Myths and Legends 
of Ancient Greece and Rome.” These, he 
said, are now s. incorporated with English 
literature that such a book is necessary ; and 
this work supplies a much-felt want in school- 
teaching. It is his opinion, however, that in 
the former book a lexicon appendix of 
difficult words, and explanations ot allusions, 
would have been a welcome addition ; and to 
this last he believes that a small companion 

* Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series: — 

“* Readers,” L., I1., III., and IV.; “The Biographi- 
cal Reader,’’ ‘‘ The Poetical Reader,” ‘‘ The Shake- 
speare Reader,’ ‘‘Myths and Legends of Ancient 
Greece and Rome,” “The Manual of Method.” 
London : Blackie & Sons, 


volume is required to show the uses made 
by the authors of England of these old myths 
and legends. 

Mr. Wrych. 
right. 


I have no doubt that he is 
Coleridge, indeed, says,— 

** The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain 

Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths, —all these ave vanished 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 


But they have received in literature a new 
| ife and continued being, and most beautifully 
has Wordsworth, in “‘ The Excursion,” Book 
IV., shown how these have been most benefi- 
cially and exquisitely used to bring into the 
heart— 


‘* The spiritual presences of absent things.” 


However, Mr. Voorst, I am forgetting, I fear, 
the course of time which ca'ls me to duty. 
I shall peruse these books with care, and I am 
already so prepossessed in their favour that 
I doubt not, like Mr. Amner, I shall take 
to using them. Excuse me now ; good-bye 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Wych,”’ said Ned, as he 
reloaded himself with his knapsack, and set off 
again to pursue his way along the wood- 
skirted footpath leading to Alderridge. 
There he turned off the road and entered a 
nicely arranged shrubbery, in the midst of 
which stood a modest mansion. Here Mr. 
Ashton dwelt with his wife and family. He 
was a man of taste, culture, and means ; fond 
of reading, pictures, and planting. After 
delivering “The Journal of Forestry,” 
“Golden Hours,” and other monthly serials, 
he was asked into the parlour, and there Mr. 
Ashton thanked him for bringing up on his 
last round ‘Cousin Emilys Pictures and 
Stories,” which, he said, was a highly satis- 
factory book, both in an artistic and a literary 
sense. It had quite delighted his eye 
and charmed little Annie’s heart. Its 
rhymes, its tales, its scenes from the Holy 
Land, and its illustrations of common life 
were, as a whole, a combination of no ordinary 
worth. ‘ By-the-bye, I read with much 
interest and gratification the paper on ‘ What 
is Poetry?’ by G.Washington Moon, F.R.S.L.° 
His selection of quotations in poetry is 
exhaustive and valuable; his remarks on 
these are sensible, varied'and pleasing. It is 
perhaps a pity that his selections of poetry 
* What is Poetry?” A paper read before the 


Royal Society of Literature, by G. Washington Moon, 
F.R.S.L. London: Hatchards, 
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were confined to verses of his own. These are 
talented and able, but to me they want the 
clear-resounding ring of genius,—versatile, 
pleasing, rhythmical though they are. I 
found, however, in ‘ The Poetical Reader,’ 
in Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series, a 
very excellent illustrative supplement to Mr. 
Moon’sessay. The arrangement of that book 
is excellent, its quotations choice, its matter 
interesting and diversified. Its definitions 
are clear, and the mechanism of rhythm and 
rhyme is distinctly shown: It has schooled 
me into a finer appreciation of the various 
kinds of poetry—lyric, epic, dramatic; and 
regarding their different sub-divisions, it has 
taught me better than anything I have 
hitherto seen.” 

“T can supply you,” said Ned Trudge, 
“with another work in the same series, which 
will probably gratify you as much as that did, 
—‘The Shakespeare Reader.’ It contains 
selections from fourteen of the best dramas 
of Shakespeare, with introductory paragraphs 
setting forth the story, and explanatory notes 
on difficult passages. I should think it is a 
book which the young ladies especially would 
like to read.” 

‘ Let me have it,” said Mr. Ashton. “ Long 
ago I remember seeing ‘ The School Shake- 
speare,’ by the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M., 
which I liked well, but which is now, I 
believe, scarce. I think such a work as the 
‘Shakespeare Reader’ will be an admirable 
addition to school books, and must be 
valuable for home perusal. I am often sur- 
prised at the inferiority of our school books 
to those on the Continent. In Germany, 
for instance, I bought ‘ Select Specimens of 
the National Literature of England,’ with bio- 
graphical notices and critical sketches, edited 
by Ludwig Herrig, and published ia Bruns- 
wick. It had passed through many editions, 
was an excellent book, and was sold at a low 
price.” 

“The production of school books requires,” 
said Ned Trudge, “a large capital, and in- 
volves large risks. Teachers differ very 
considerably in taste, culture, and ability ; 
school boards sometimes decide on the 
books to be used in teaching without being 
well read in the competing literature of 
education, and at any time a new book may 
be issued which will greatly diminish the sale 
of one previously in large demand. And 
then there are the changing elements of the 
Code to be considered. It is, to me, a 
wonder how school books can be kept 
constintly arranged to conciliate all these 




















conflicting difficulties. But I have a book 
to show you, which, as I know you like curio- 
sities of all kinds, I have not hesitated to 
bring to you, without any inquiry as to its 
peculiarity of doctrine or sectarian associa- 
tion.” 

“‘ What is it? and to what does it refer?” 
said Mr. Ashton. 

“‘Tts title is ‘ Handbook to the Bible—Old 
Testament.’® It is interspersed with maps, 
plans, and illustrations, and the editor’s 
name is Walter Scott. Its design, as the 
preface says, ‘is to assist the reader in the 
daily study of the word of God ; to promote 
an enlarged and accurate acquaintance with 
its separate books ; and to supply a work of 
general reference in Biblical studies.’ There 
seem to be ‘peculiar’ views held by the 
author on several spiritual topics, yet it 
contains many exceedingly valuable’ sug- 
gestions, a large amount of information, and 
a good deal of well-arranged matter. To those 
who, like you, can “ peruse with skill, judg- 
ment, and good heed,” I may bring the book 
under notice, well assured that it will stimulate 
and instruct, and that its teaching will be 
taken only so far as on searching the Scrip- 
tures you find it agreeing therewith.” 

“T have heard of the book, and had my 
curiosity excited about it by a friend. I 
should like to see it by all means ; just leave 
it, and many thanks to you indeed.” 

“T must now be going, sir, I have yet to 
go on to Collylea ; but before I go might I ask 
you to read these three little tracts, which 
seem to me to be earnest, sensible, mature, 
and living Christian addresses? They are 
entitled ‘Complete in Christ,’ ‘What does 
the Bible claim from Young Men?’ and ‘The 
Necessity of maintaining the Spiritual Life.’ 7 
They put the truths they teach plainly and 
forcibly before the mind, and if you approve 
of them, I should like to take them round to 
the Sabbath Morning Fellowship Associations 
in the neighbourhood, in the good hope that 
they would be useful.” 

“‘ They have good titles; I shall read them 
with care, and I hope with profit.” 

“ Well, good-day, sir,” said Ned. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” Mr. Ashton replied, and away again 
went Ned round the wall of the chase, across 
a freshly turned field and down a meadow 


* “ Handbook to the Bible—Old Testament,” by 
Walter Scott. Edinburgh: R. M. Cameron. 

* “Complete in Christ,” ‘‘ What Does the Bible 
Claim from Young Men?” “The Necessity of 
Maintaining the Spiritual Life.‘ Glasgow and Edir- 
burgh: John Menzies and Co, 
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‘lane towards Oldcopse, the residence of Mrs. 
Orridge,a widow lady, and her three daughters. 
Her eldest son was at the university. After 
kindly greetings were over, Ned" opened his 
knapsack and brought out “On the Voyage 
and its Perils,” by J. J. J.8 This volume, by 
the author of “On Building Houses,” had 
been recommended to her by Admiral Ar- 
lington, who lived some twelve miles off, as 
a plain and simple setting forth of important 
gospel truth on the tribulations of life, the 
means of securing peace, and thé rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. He had 
with him for Emma, the youngest daughter, 
‘*The Siege of Vienna,”® a tale of the 
Turkish wat in 1683. This story of Franz 
von Auerbahn, the Viennese architect, has 


an historical epoch for its background, and | 


actual incidents as its component parts. It 
is a translation from the German, and has 
many admirable realistic scenes, which can- 
not but excite and quicken the hearts of the 
young in regard to the beauty of holiness, 
and to “the ruin, the disgrace, the woe of 
war.’ A volume of “The Home World ’” 
had been ordered by Jemima, who was a 
Sunday school teacher. It was, she had 
been told, a first-rate aid in Sunday school 


work, and a religious magazine of consider- 


able value for family reading. Its essays 
papers, lessons, poetry, music, golden 
thoughts, anecdotes, and miscellaneous 
matter, all adapted for the home and the 
school, gave it claims on those who wished 
to make home happy, hearths bright, and 
hearts glad. She scanned its contents, and 
found that what had been said of it was ap- 
parently quite correct. She thought, how- 
ever, that the get-up on the whole was not 
so tasteful in execution or so skilful in ar- 
rangement as it might be. This she men- 
tioned to Ned Trudge, and he replied-— 

“Very true indeed; but great leniency 
requires to be exercised in judging of such 
matters ; for now-a-days the press is the most 
active of all agencies, and London editors, in 
their need for fresh ideas and new matter, 
must have hard work to keep up the fine 
artistic feeling of quiet and order which help 
so much to gratify the eye and the mind of a 
careful reader.” 


* “On the Voyage and its Perils,’’ by J. J. J. 
London : Alfred Holdness, 

* «The Siege of Vienna.” 
Oliphant and Sons. 

% « The Home World and Sunday School Com- 
panion.” London: F. E. Longley. 


Edinburgh: Wm. 





“ And have you nothing you can recom- 
mend to me to-day, Mr. Voorst,’’ says Ade- 
‘laide, the eldest daughter, a tall, handsome, 
blithe-looking young lady, on whom it was 
whispered Squire Whincop was bending wistful 
eyes and ardent thoughts. 

** Yes I have, miss. Old Mrs. Berrenge 
says this book, ‘The Winthrop Family: a 
Story of New England Life Fifty Years Ago," 
is so good and so engaging, that I may fairly 
urge on my young lady friends the duty of 
reading «it. Primitive New England life, 
hospitality, and home-heartedness are finely 
brought out in it. The incidentsare simple,and 
the course of the events not intensely twisted 
or sensationally told. On the contrary, there 
is a quiet, easy grace, a pleasant sparkle, and 
a genial attractiveness in the style which 
exactly suits the life, manner, and personages 
of the narrative. The Winthrop family are an 
interesting set of people. They have a goodly 
amount of health, happiness, and comfort. 
Their days have common duties, and yet 
.there is interwoven with them the realities of 
friendship, the romance of love, the emotions 
of relationship, the feelings of occasional 
excitement from without, and the abiding 
calmness of Christian consecration. Deacon 
Winthrop is a power in the church and the 
| Mrs. Winthrop is a quiet, dignified, 
| excellent, common-sense sort of woman; 
Annie is housewifely and considerate ; Grace 
| enthusiastic yet steady; Ernest emotional 
}and ambitious. The younger children, 
| Charles, Henry, Arthur, and Mary, have minor 
| parts to play. Several aunts, uncles, cousins, 
| and others claiming, or at least asking a 
nearer tie yet and a dearer one to Grace, come 
into view, especially after she reaches Boston ; 
but I must leave the book to tell its story— 
a most admirable one for home interest and 
delight.” 

“ Oh, I’mso glad you’ve brought me that ; 
I quite like such things as these. I am sure 
I shall be pleased with it.” 

After Ned Trudge had taken tea in the 
kitchen at Oldcopse, he returned—still drop- 
ping in here and there, however, on his way, 
at one house after another—-to his own 
home. There his wife had an excellent 
supper ready for him, and he ended in peace 
and with prayer his busy day among the 
hills and vales of Devonshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dapplebury. 








| town. 


" “The Winthrop Family.” London: Hodder 


and Stoughton, 
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MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN 54 PARTS, 


The New Testament Commentary 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


PART 1 ready March 24, 1880. 





EXTRACTS PROM THE PREFACE. 


8 tae present Commentary may in many respects claim to be considered 

as new in its design and construction, and as an attempt to supply a 

need which has been long and seriously felt by meditative readers of 
God’s Holy Word. 

“We have at present no Commentary of the New Testament which 
addresses itself especially to that large and increasing class of cultivated 
English readers who, believing the Holy Seriptures to be what an ancient 
writer has defined them to be—‘the true sayings of the Holy Ghost’— 
and knowing and feeling them to be living and abiding words, desire to 
realise them, and to be able intelligently to apply them to their daily 
wants and to the general context ef life around oe This class largely 
includes those who are unable to read the Holy Seriptures in their 
original languages, and to whom the many valuable commentaries, based 
on the original text, which this country and Germany now freely supply, 
are unavailing and inaccessible. And yet, even if they could read Ft 
they would hardly find in them all they want. 

“Tt is for these interested readers of God’s Holy Word that this 
Commentary has been more especially composed. Though, as has heen 
already said, the deep needs of those who have not yet realised the 
Book to be what it is have ever been present to our minds; and though 
every effort has been made indirectly to set forth that greatest of all 
evidential arguments, the deep life of the written Word, to each truth- 
seeking and unbiassed reader; yet our chief thought has been for those 
who desire more fully to realise that in which, by the mercy of God, 
they have never been tempted to doubt. 

“ How many there are who are now earnestly seeking for that which 
we are here endeavouring to present to them! The student of Holy 
Scripture, the Christian father of the family where God’s Word is loved 
and reverenced, the upgrowing children, the teacher in the Sunday- 
school, or the instructor of the Bible-class, and, last and chief of all, 
that large class of English readers who feel themselves more and more 
drawn to God’s Word by the very restlessness of the times in which 
they are living. All these, and such as these, are now earnestly craving 
to have Scripture brought home to their hearts, and that too not merely 
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by interpretation of difficulties, but by meditative comments—comments 
of our time and age, comments that help to make the Book not onl 

better understood, not only more reverenced, but more and more eee, 
more and more felt to be life to the inner soul as well as light to the 


appreciative mind.” 








‘* We have here far less notice of dis- 
putes and discrepancies—far more atten- 
tion to the bearings of the holy words 
of Christ and the incidents of His Divine 
life upon thought and practice, upon 
prayer and duty. We think this work 
in many ways more delicate and anxious 
than that which belongs to the commen- 
taries of a different order ; and we must 
heartily congratulate Bishop Ellicott on 
the success of his fellow-labourers. The 
notes throughout are candid, thoughtful, 
and reverent; there is no attempt to 
evade or gloze over difficulties, but an 
opportunity is seldom missed of giving to 
the exegesis even of perplexing passages a 
practical and personal turn.” —Guardian. 

‘*The tone is thoroughly devout, and 
the references to certain most important 
doctrines, as, ¢.g., the Atonement, are to 
a great extent judicious and sound. It 
is right to add that Bishop Ellicott, 
whose high reputation as a scholar and 
orthodox commentator can hardly fail 
to win many readers for a work edited 
by him, states, in his Preface, that ‘ each 
writer is responsible for his own com- 
mentury and his own interpretations.’” 
—Record. 

“*It is written, as it professes to be, in 
the interests of the truth, and under the 
strong conviction that piety alone is no 
substitute for logic. The book is admir- 
ably printed, and its contents so arranged 
as to be thoroughly and easily accessible 
to the student; and a greater boon to 
students of the New Testament than 
this Commentary has never, we believe, 
been published in England.” —Spectator. 


**Never before has so much aid been | 


rendered to Biblical students who, not 
being scholars by profession, wish to 
penetrate below the surface, to mark the 
substantial unity of the inspired narra- 
tive amidst much superficial variation, 
and to understand the grounds upon 
which the existing canon of sacred Scrip- 
ture has been received in the Christian 
Church.” —Saturday Review. 

“Tt would be hard to conceive a work 
that should do more to correct and ex- 
pand popular opinion as to the true 
nature of the New Testament.” — 
Academy. 

“This work is a real gain to English 
Christendom. It will be welcomed by 
thousands as a help tendered by learning 
to religion.”— Contemporary Review. 

**Most heartily do we commend this 
work. It will be a boon to thousands.” 
—Freeman. 








‘* This is a work by thorough scholars 
and careful exegetes, intended for the 
use of those unable to read the sacred 
text in its original languages, and to put 
them in possession of its exact sense, at 
the same time carefully maintaining that 
higher exegesis that no mere grammatical 
analysis can supply—the development 
and exhibition of the inner life and 
meaning of the sacred writers.” —British 
Quarterly Review. 

**One of its most useful characteristics 
is that it presents us with the results 
of modern research in a reverent and 
thoughtful spirit, and thus, whilst con- 
firming the faithful and diligent student 
in the faith, puts weapons into his hand 
to defend it against those whose chief 
object in life seems to be to depreciate 
it and impugn it.”—National Church. 

**We hope to learn very much for our- 
selves from the frequent perusal of these 
pages ; and we heartily commend them 
to others, as marked by critical fidelity, 
thorough common sense, courageous 
grappling with difficulties, and always a 
tendency to promote individual edifica- 
tion and spiritual growth.” — Watchman. 

““No Commentary designed ‘for Eng- 
lish readers’ comes anywhere near it, 
whether for spiritual insight and sug- 
gestiveness, or exact scholarship, or wide 
erudition, or resolute handling of diffi- 
culties, or that fearless freedom of inter- 
pretation which springs from an absolute 
confidence in the sanctity and power of 
truth.” — Expositor. 

‘The general excellence of its practi- 
cal deductions and lessons, and of its «p- 
plication of the principles of Christianity 
to the conduct of life, will be its best re- 
commendation to those who look to the 
Scriptures for guidance and instruction.” 
— Scotsman. 

** A Commentary like the present is a 
national boon, and, at this critical period 
in the history of religious opinion, is 
fitted to accomplish a world of good,” 
Liverpool Mercury. 

**Tt aims at much, but it more than 
meets what it claims to do. Its com- 
ments are those of our time and age, and 
they are what readers will regard as ‘life 
to the inner soul as well as light to the 
appreciative mind.’ . . . It is readable, 
because it tells one what he wants to 
know ; and it is not tiresome, because it 
gives you in a nutshell what other com- 
mentators spread out over several pages.” 
—New York Times. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO.: LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
























































NOTICE.— The SEVENTH EDITION of 


Canon Farrar’s Life of St. Paul 
being nearly exhausted, an EIGHTH EDITION is now in the 


press, which will be ready in a few days. Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 24s8,; or morocco, £2 2s. 





‘Canon Farrar, in drawing this expressive and animated portraiture of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, has laid all classes of Christians under obligations.” —Dazly News. 


‘‘Regarding the work as a whole, it is difficult to exaggerate the completeness 
with which he has accomplished his difficult task.”—Standard. 


‘* Few will peruse these volumes with attention without finding themselves materially 
helped in tracing the Apostle’s arguments, and grasping his meaning. . . . The 
description of the whole scene of the conversion is magnificent. We know not where 
we could point to a more characteristic example of Dr, Farrar’s graphic power. 

oo e real excellences of the book are such as to warrant our recommending 
its careful study to those who desire to obtain an adequate view of the moral grandeur 
and complex variety of the Apostle’s character, and of the extent and fruitfulness of 
his labours, as well as of the circumstances by which he was surrounded, and by which 
his inner man was formed.” —Guardian. 

‘* Full honour must be given to the author of this book for the diligence with which 
he has accumulated the vast mass of information to be found in these volumes, and 
for the enthusiasm with which he has fulfilled his self-allotted task.""—Record. 

‘*Of the laborious diligence with which the author has worked at the enormous 
literature of the subject, it is impossible to speak too highly, and the material which 
he has amassed has been woven together with the greatest skill. . . . It is unde- 
niable that a book of this kind was greatly needed.” — The Academy. 

“‘There is everywhere a studied reverence and a careful setting forth of conclu- 
sions precious to the hearts of thousands, and great care is taken to keep the dry 
details of history out of view.”— Spectator. 

‘“We must congratulate the author on a work which is not only his own che/- 
d' euvre, but is also out of sight the best English work of its class.” —British Quarterly 


Review. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 








JUST COMMENCED, in Montuiw Parts, price 7d., 
The NEW SERIAL ISSUE of 


Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ. 
300 AUTHENTIC ENGRAVINGS. 
Parts 1 and 2 now ready. To be completed in 24 Parts. 


‘* The book is rendered far more useful, as well as extremely beautiful and attrac- 
tive, by the magnificent series of pictoriai illustrations with which it is now supplied 
in the present edition. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, have spared no cost or 
care in preparing this noble volume,'’—///ustrated London News. 





B.—CANON FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST is published 


complete as under— 


LIBRARY EDITION. Twenty-fifth Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 1 vol., 4to, 21s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., London; and all Booksellers. 
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“A safer and more interesting Magazine for the young 
we do not know than the QUIVER. We cannot too much 
admire it, especially for the religious illustrations in 
Christianity without sectarianism which it sets so pleasantly 
and temptingly before the reader.”—STanDarv. 


THE QUIVER, 


For MARCH, 
Price 6d., contains— 


RELIGION AND LIFE. By the Rev. James Sruart. 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ENGLISH MARTYRS. 


POEMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—IV. GLORIA 
IN EXCELSIS. By the Right Rev. W. ALExanpeR, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Derry. 

“0 LOVE DIVINE.” Music by Joseru C. Bripce, M.A., B.Mus. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


A WAY OUT. 

THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF JOHN FORBES, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. WitL1AM Hanna, D.D. 

THE TWO GARRETS. An Incident. 

SILENT PREACHERS. 

UNWELCOME VISITORS. By the Hon. Zor PLunket. 


THE THIRSTINGS OF SCRIPTURE.—CHASTISEMENT 
BY THIRST. By thé Kev. P. B. Power, M.A. 


A MOTHER’S LETTER. A Poem. By Fanny Forrester. 
LOW-LEVEL LIFE IN WESTMINSTER. By Anne 


BzALE. 
THE SILVER WEDDING. A Poem. By Joun G. Warts. 
GOOD-BYE! A Poem. 
SHORT ARROWS.—A Women’s Board of Missions—The Re- 


formed Faith in France—A Touching Testimony—Christian Warriors—The 
Blind Leading the Blind—For the Weary, Rest—The Decrease of Intoxicating 
Liquors—New Church in Macedonia—Indians and Christians—‘‘ The Quiver ” 
Lite-Boats—A Real Home in Canada—A Medical Prayer Union—Sunday 
Schools Abroad. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
Sertal Stories. 


A HEROINE OF HOME. By the Author of “ Esther West,” 
‘* Peggy Oglivie’s Inheritance,” &c. 
OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR. By the Author of “When the 
Tide was High,” &c. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., London; and ail Booksellers. 
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= BY GINA Ross. 
rown 8vo., 7s. 6 


. ‘ Freshness and, simplicity of style.” —Scotsman. 
“The bright, lively -air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in- ~ 
SornEntinA.”—Jnverness Courier, 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
BY GINA ROSE. 


“It would seem probable that Miss osm has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyrenees ; 
. and that, while drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 
readers the advantage in her s- ery of extracts from her diary.” — Atheneum. 


“Very well-intent)~ “, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 
“A storevl village life, rural felicity, sorrows and trials on the French side of the 


















er -Scotsman. 

The scehe is agaiii laid in Italy and France, Mu1ss Rose seems perfectly at home in both 

cies. . ... The story has its tragic episodes, and these are told with considerable power.”— 
ness Courier.” 


mndon : Samuel Tinsley, Southanibas Bisnet, Strand, W.C. 


RIMMEL’ SPECIALITIES FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


MMBEB’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage- 
~ | Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes, “It produces a marvellous effect, 

j and it has moreover the advantage of. adhering to the skin duringa whole performance without 
requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it besides ane 4 and softening, and I shall 
cn tecommend it. whenever I get an opportunity.” Price, 2s. 6d. per bottle. (Cannot be 


: t.) 
RIMMEL’S HEB BOOM, a penis and harmless rouge, ls. per packet, by post for 13 stamps.. - 
RIMMEL’S. EYE-BROW. PEN ILS, black, brown, or blonde, 1s., by post for 13 stamps, 
RIMMEL'S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darke: uing the eyelids, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S beng ap . —— adher-nt, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blane, Rinabitet « or Rachel), 
uff 2s. 
| RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative. No. 2, Curative, 2s. 94. per bottle, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, | 
Perfume by er ae to.H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 


96, Strand; 128, Re t-stre Cornhill, London, 76, King’ 
on 1, Boule des Tintione, Perth. eres ~— 
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PURVEYORS TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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PRINCE Of WALES.| oo THAT YOU GET IT! 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


AS USED IN THE 
LAUNDRY 
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ZOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value. 
Price, including Bottles and Packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. 
per dozen, in half pay ay et bottles, in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. per dozen in 
dozen cases. A little extra charge is made on 
smaller cases—see Pamphiet, post free from the Manufacture: 


re. 
Messrs. Allen & Han! ; ae oS Co.; Edwards 
e Sons ; vory & Meore ; 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturers—R. EVANS & CO., Wrexham, North Wales. 


A TRIUMPH OF PHARML 
COD LIVER OIL * 


Rendered Agreeable and Doubly Efficacious by 


MACKENZIE’S 
COMPOUND COD LIVER OIL EMULSIONS. 


Composed of Select Cod Liver Oil, Pepsine, * 
and Hypophosphite of Lime. 





i 
¥ 
Easily taken by adults and children, and is extensively pre- 
scribed by leading physicians throughout the kingdom, and hes 
received their highest approval. As a remedy for wasting diseases, 
Mronchitis, and affections of the chest generally, and for imparting 
muscular strength, with a healthy appearance, it is unsurpassed— 
the great objection to the use of Cod Liver Oil in such cases being 
——_, overcome, 
_ From all Chemists in Bottles at 2s,,3s. 61., and 6s. each. 
Origine|liy introduced and prepared only by MACKENZIE & Co., 
Chemists, Ediaburgh. London: J, |BELb Sq jCo., 338 Oxford 





Agents in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom, 





street. 
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